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TO MAKE FARMING LIFE ATTRACTIVE. 


Young men often leave their homes in the country 
for city employment because they dislike the hard and 
dirty work, and because the adornment of the homes 
of their childhood has not been attended to. Girls 
dislike to marry young farmers because they see a life 
of drudgery in the prospect, such as cooking large 
meals for hired men, and because the throng of la- 
borers which must fill up their houses preclude the 
idea of comfort and seclusion. By attending to the 
following points much of these evils could be avoided. 








1. Build cheap, but good and comfortably laborers’ 
coitages, and hire steady married men to occupy them 
and who may thus board at home. 

2. Let the owner attend to strict cleanliness so far 
as may be practicable ; that is, never enter the house 
with a heavy or dirty pair of boots, but take them off 
in an outhouse whenever entering for meals or for the 
night, and replace them with slippers. The same care 
should be given to outer garments. 

3. Attend to frequent washing and bathing, and a 
frequent change of clothes—it is nearly as easy to wash 
several garments slightly soiled as one loaded with 
dirt. 

4. Let all rooms, and especially bed-rooms, be well 
ventilated, and every cause of foul and offensive air be 
removed. 

5. Let the living-rooms be handsomely furnished in- 
side—with books, pictures, minerals and specimens of 
natural history philosophical apparatus, (all in proper 
cases,) materiais for drawing, and everything else to 
make in-doors attractive to young people. 

6. Let the surroundings of the house be appropriated 
to ornamental planting—trees, shrubbery, flower beds 
cut in smooth turf, &., and have ample orchards and 
fruit gardens, so that a constant supply of delicious 


and fresh fruit may be obtained from them, from the 
season of the earliest strawberries in June, until the 
late frosts of autumn—and afterwards that a copious 
supply may be obtained from the fruit-room until the 
first of the succeeding summer. 

7. Let all the operations of farming be carried on 
without hurry or excessively hard labor, by means of 
the best systemmatic management ; let agriculture be 


made attractive by its neatness and success. 


2-6-2 
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CURING CORN FODDER. 


The season will soon be in hand when farmers will 
have to cut and secure the crops of corn cut for fod- 
der. Formerly, when labor was abundant, we found 
it most convient to employ hand labor, using the com- 
mon corn cutter. These remarks, of course, apply to 
corn sown in thick drills, as no good manager ever 
sows broadcast. Sometimes we have found a hand 
who by a skillful use of a stiff scythe, would mow rap 
idly, and lay the crop as regularly as if cut with a 
cradle. After cutting, it was allowed to dry on the 
ground two or three days if the weather admitted, 
and then bound in bundles and placed in shocks. We 
are satisfied it is quite as well to bind it up at once. 
For even several weeks drying has proved insufficient 
in any case to repel water sufficiently from the stalks 
to prevent heating in the stack. This heating has al- 
ways proved the great difficulty, and is obviated in va- 
rious ways, such as making large, upright, and firm 
shocks, to remain in the field till winter ; by spreading 
the undried fodder on poles under sheds, and through- 
out barns; or by makingsmall stacks with three rails 
placed vertically in the middle to form a ventilating 
' chimney 

We recommend the present season of scarce labor, 
that farmers cut their fodder with a mowing machine, 
placed so as to run sufficiently high for this purpose, 
and then gather it with a horse-rake, like common 
hay. If the corn has been sown at the rate of three 
bushels per acre, (as it should have been,) the stalks 
will be fine enough to admit of being thus raked, It 
may then be pitched and drawn like hay, and built 
into small stacks with ventilating openings in the cen- 
tre. This ventilation may be effected by placing the 
three rails as already mentioned, or by the common 
practice of building around a barrel placed in the cen- 
tre, which is drawn up as the building of the stack 
progresses, by means of the handle or rope across its 
top. There will be one advantage in stacking the 








stalks in this way, namely, the irregular and promis- 
cuous way in which they cross each other will prevent 
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that close settling and solidity which takes place when 
sown fodder is tied in bundles and lying parallel. 
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COST OF A CROP OF WEEDS. 


In riding past the premises of a farmer recently, we 
observed a rich lot of land planted with potatoes ; but 
labor being scarce, he had allowed the weeds to grow 
except such as the plow and cultivator had destroyed 
between the rows. The weeds in the rows, as nearly 
as we could estimate, amounted to two-fifths of the 
potatoes in weight. They, of course, required as much 
of the strength of the soil weight for weight. The lot 
was three acres—consequently the weeds in the whole 
lot were equal to the potatoes on two acres. Good 
crops of potatoes in this neighborhood on such soil as 
this have yielded 150 bushels of potatoes to the acte ; 
consequently the products of this lot had it been kept 
clean would have been, 450 bushels. As the matter 
now stands the weeds have taken two-fifths or 180 
bushels, and left three-fifths or 270 bushels. 

Calling the potatoes a dollar per bushel, the owner 
has lost $180 by neglect to clear out the weeds, which 
certainly would not have cost more than sixteen days’ 
labor, which at a dollar and a half per day would have 
been twenty-four dollars. The account stands as fol- 


lows, to wit.:— 
CROP OF WEEDS, DR. 


To 180 bushels of potatos lost................e..eeeeees $180 
cR. 

Be CIEE his in ob asc dicredtin cadet cisco owsees 24 

PORE LOWS ON WECER ass Shiv cccweideccccivcciveiows $156 


We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions 
as to the mode of avoiding such disasters. Some will 
say they cannot help it ; but others who have no can’t 
in their vocabulary, will devise means for clean culti- 
vation. 
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CAUSE OF LEAF BLIGHT. 


D. C. ScOFTELD of Illinois, quotes in the Genesee 
Farmer the assertion of Prof. TURNER, that the leaf- 
blight in the pear is caused by “a very small insect, 
invisible to the naked eye, 80 small that a million of 
them may walk abreast on the edge of a razor.” We 
suspect that this assertion of Prof. Turner was made 
rather at random. The edges of razors, of course, 
differ in thickness, but any one familiar with fine mic- 
roscopic examinations is aware of the fact that the 
edge of a well honed razor is at least a hundred times 
thinner than common paper, and common paper being 
one two-hundredths of an inch in thickness, it follows 
that a very sharp razor has an edge one twenty-thou- 
sandth part of an inch in thickness. Now for a million 
little fellows to walk abreast on the edge of such a 
razor, (lengthwise with it, as we understand,) they 
would have to be the twenty-thousand millionth part 
of an inch in diameter, a degree of minuteness far be- 
yond the reach of any microscope ever yet made. But 
perhaps Prof. Turner uses razors with very thick 
edges ; but even in this case, to meet the requirements 
of the statement they would have to be somewhat 
thicker than the backs of most razors we have seen, 
We presume, however, that a mistake was made by 
supposing these animalcules to be all in a row, instead 
of covering an area such as the point of a pin or needle, 
in which case the million in number would be reduced 
to its square root, or one thousand each way. 











Our own careful and repeated examinations with a 
powerful compound achromatic microscope have satis- 
fied us that the leaf blight in the pear is caused by a 


| fungus, growing at first inside of the pulp and among 


the cells, and afterwards extending itself to the sur- 

face, similar in this respect to the fanges which causes 

rust in wheat. The blight fangus, however, is far less 

distinct and less easily perceived than that which 

causes wheat rust. We have, however, distinctly de 

tected it, and made magnified drawings of the plant. 
e@e 


THE CAPRICE OF THE CURCULIO. 


The singular variations in the attacks of this insect 
upon fruit often lead cultivators to believe that the 
remedies which they have happened to employ have 
proved efficient, when in fact the result was only acci- 
dental. We intended the present year to have made 
some experiments with certain remedies, not with a 
hope of discovering their value, but merely to show 
their worthlessness. Circumstances, however, beyond 
control, prevented their application. In the orchard 
intended for these experiments some of the trees are 
now bending under the weight of the crop; while 
most of them are entirely destitute of any fruit. Now 
had we happened to have applied the remedies to 
these suecessful trees, they would have furnished tri- 
umphant and conclusive proof of the value of the reme- 
dies to all those who are easily convineed by an experi- 
ment. A similar result has been observed in other 
years, but not always with the same varieties. It may 
be however interesting and valuable to know those 
sorts which so far have most commonly escaped. The 
German Prune appears to be less stung than any other 
sort, which fact is ascribed to its thick, rough skin. 
The present season the Schenectady Catharine, Lom- 
bard, Prince’s Yellow Gage and Blue Gage, have borne 
heavy crops. Last year Smith’s Orleans and Red Gage 
bore well under similar circumstances. In other places 
and under other causes, other sorts might give more 
favorable results. The above are given merely for the 
purpose of comparison. The curculio is proving very 
destructive to early apples, and its fancies seem very 
strange in this department. For several years the 
crop of the Red Astrachan has been entirely destroy- 
ed. All the fruit this year on the different trees has 
fallen before it is half-grown, yet the Astrachan is not 
a delicate fruit that the cureulio should select it on 
this account. Growing adjacent to one of these trees 
is a Lady apple (remarkable for its delicacy) with very 
few of its specimens punctured at all. The Carolina 
Red June and the Summer Rose, both fine and deli- 


cate fruits, are much less stung thad the coarser As- 


trachan. 
Among the pears, the Tyson seems to have fared 


the worst—many of the specimens having been so dis- 
torted by punctures that they considerably resembled 
in form the outline of Racket lake, as represented on 
the maps of this State. It is proper to add that in all 
these experiments the trees could not be brought into 
an enclosure containing pigs and poultry, and the jar- 
ring remedy was not adopted. 
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Vermont Butter.—The St. Albans Messenger of 
Aug. 26, says that on one day that week 2,109 tubs of 
butter were shipped from that place, the gross weight 
of which was 125,574 lbs., and for which the farmers of 
that county must have received about $60,000. 
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WANT OF CALCULATION. 


A cotemporary states that a large farmer at the 
West, sold last fall, twenty tons of hay at six dollars 
per ton ; and again, in January, twenty tons more at 
ten dollars per ton, and thought that he was making 
his fortune. In the spring, however, he was compell- 
ed to go long distances to buy hay at twenty dollars a 
ton, giving his note, to save his stock from starvation. 


Such occurences as this show the common want of 
calculation among farmers in providing winter food 
for their stock. Every man who has kept cattle and 
horses as long as three years, ought to know the 
average amount they will consume per head each 
winter. The amount will, of course, vary with the 
seasons—a long and cold winter requiring more than 
a mild one. If the animals are exposed to the wea- 
ther and wintery winds, the difference will be very 
considerable, say twenty-five or thirty per cent; if 
they are well sheltered it will be quite small, say not 
more than ten per cent. The farmer must make his 
calculations accordingly, and be sure to have enough 
for any contingency, for it will not be profitable for 
him to keep them well through three-fourths of the 
winter, and then starve them to death at last. The 
amount required per head will also vary with the lati- 
tude, as well as with the size of the animals, and the 
general economy in management. Perhaps it may be 
taken as an average in the Northern States, that a 
horse will consume three tons of good hay, and a cow 
two tons, where good care is given, and a moderate 
amount of roots, meal and other food. It is important 
that farmers should inform themselves well on this 
point,in doing which, approximate results may be 
easily obtained, by occasionally weighing the food 
given them during a week. 

Every farmer should know the amount of hay he 
has secured during the summer. A weighing scale 
for this purpose (which may be also used for weighing 
fattening animals,) would soon pay for itself, by 
enabling the owner to determine his whereabouts 
accurately ; but, in the absence of such a scale, the 
occasional weighing of a load will soon enable him to 
guess the amount not very far from the mark. Every 
load drawn into the barn or stack, should be entered 
in his memorandum book, and he will thus be ena- 
bled to know, with tolerable accuracy, how much he has 
on hand, and how many animals it will safely carry 
through the winter. He can then lessen or increase 
his stock accordingly in good season, without waiting 
till he has reached the last extremity. 

Those who have kept no such account may nearly 
determine the ammount on hand by measuring. Hay, 
cut early, when the stalks are soft and flexible, will 
settle closer than such as is cut when nearly ripe, or 
when the stalks are stiffand dry. But, asan average, 
good timothy hay in a mow or stack, will yield a ton 
for every five hundred cubic feet—the top, of course, 
will be lighter, and the bottom heavier, but this will 
be the average. Clover hay will be nearly one-half 
lighter, that is it will require some seven hundred feet 
to the ton. A little practice in this way, with hay 
which has been weighed, will enable the farmer to 
judge nearly the amount of hay he has stored. And 
this knowledge, applied as already stated, will not only 
enable him to meet his calculations with accuracy and 





economy, but will sive him from much uneasiness and 
anxiety occasioned by the fear of starving his animals. 
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Re-Seeding Old Grass Ground. 


Many times a farmer has a field that he desires to 
keep in grass as much as possible. When such a field 
does not afford a good crop of grass, let it be plowed 
thoroughly—about as deep as it has been plowed in 
former years—and levelled off smoothly ; and then 
spread a thin coat of fine manure over it, and harrow 
it in well, and sow about two quarts of timothy seed, 
(Phleum. pratense,) two quarts of orchard grass, (Dac- 
tylis glomerata,) and two quarts of Kentucky blue 
grass, (Poa pratense,) per acre—providing these kinds 
of grass will flourish well in that locality ; and if stock 
be kept off it, and the soil in a good state of fertility, 
the proprietor may safely calculate on three tons of 
excellent hay per acre the next season. 

If the soil is not wet, or has been well drained, if 
all kinds of stock should be kept off the field, it would 
answer to sow two quarts of red clover seed (Trifolium 
pratense) instead of some one of the kinds above 
mentioned, providing the work should be performed 
in the former part of the month. But every hoof must 
be kept off. By this system of management a burden 
of grass may be grown the next season that will be 
worth mowing. But it would be folly to undertake 


such a task without a good sprinkling of good ma- 
nure. 8. E. Toop. 
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The Weeping Willow of California. 


We invite the attention of horticulturists and nur- 
serymen to a variety of this species of native willow 
on account of its graceful weeping tendency. 

Fifteen months ago, in a stroll along the banks of 
Kern river, near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, our at- 
tention was attracted to a tree of the willow species, 
whose long branches were drooping like unto the 
weeping willow. Finding no more of the like, we 
came to the conclusion that its long slender pendant 
branches, were the result of more favorable soil than 
its neighbors. At this time it was putting forth new 
leaves, formed much like other willow leaves, lance- 
olate and slightly serrated, rather more slender, and 
here, in California. with our mild winters, it is ever- 
green ten or eleven months. 

Recently I made the second examination of the tree, 
and on comparing it with many other varieties of the 
willow in this vicinity, find it really a variety of the 
weeping willow. Its long slender twigs hang perpen- 
dicular from 38 to 4 feet in length, and some of them 
more. The bark is quite smooth upon the limbs, the 
leaves narrow ; the lower branches hang more pen- 
dant than those near the top—the lower foliage con- 
densed in a very peculiar manner. 

This willow may be quite common in this State. I 
am not informed on the subject. 


It may not be considered as graceful as the European 
weeping willow, but it would add to the variety, and 
be an ornament to cemeteries. Upon extensive lawns 
it would make a very beautiful and modest appear- 
ance. It should be cultivated upon moist land, or near 
pools of water. 

Kern River, California. 














S. W. JEWETT. 
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Good will, like a good name, is got by many actions, 
and lost by one. 
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Meeting of the American Pomological Society 
at Rochester. 


The Society assembled at Corinthian Hall on the 
morning of the 13th. Nearly all the Northern States 
from Massachusetts to Missouri, were represented by 
members in attendance. Several large and very fine 
collections of fruit were exhibited. Among the promi- 
nent contributors were Ellwanger & Barry, H. E. 
Hooker & Co., C. J. Ryan & Co., Hooker, Farley & Co., 
and Frost & Co., of Rochester; Bronson, Graves & 
Selover, and T, C. Maxwell & Bro. of Geneva, N. Y.; 
Wm. Parry of N. J.; Dr. Grant of Iona, N. Y., and 
others. 

The native grapes occupied a conspicuous place 
in the collections—and among the new sorts, the Adi- 
rondack, from J. W. Bailey of Plattsburgh, and the) 
Tona and Israella, from Dr. Grant, excited much at- 
tention as valuable very early sorts. 

The Secretary read a letter from President WILDER, 
stating that enfeebled health prevented his attend- 
ance, and expressive of his undiminis!icd interest in 
the Society. In his absence, Dr. WARDER of Ohio, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, was called to the chair, 
and the appointment of the usual committees occupied 
the remainder of the morning session. 

Most of the afternoon was occupied with discus- 
sions on the newer varieties of the Apple. We do 
not propose here to give even an outline of these dis- 
cussions ; but the remarks that were made upon some 
particular varieties will interest our readers. The 
Ben Davis apple was highly commended by Dr. Nel- 
son of Ind., who regarded it as the most valuable sort, 
all things considered, for that State. Western mem- 
bers generally spoke of its hardiness and great pro- 
ductiveness, although it rated as only “good” in quali- 
ty. Astherame New-York Pippin could not be traced 
to any authentic source, it was discarded, and the name 
“Ben Davis” officially adopted. The Northern Spy 
was found to be gaining favor at the West—the trees 
as they become older proving more productive, and 
the fruit less liable to rot. The Wagener is also ob 
taining much favor at the West, the tree bearing 
when quite young, and yielding abundant crops. The 
Tompkins Co. King has not generally been found so 
productive as some other sorts, but was claimed to be 
as profitable as any, on account of its high price in 
market. Several members spoke of its falling prema- 
turely from the tree, a difficulty which may be reme- 
died by early picking. Dr. Eshleman of Penn., ex- 
hibited two new autumn varieties of the apple, both 
of beautiful appearance and excellent in quality ; one 
of oblate form, called the Klaproth, and the other of 
rounder shape, known as the Brenneman. The for- 
mer is believed to be a truly excellent autumn sort, 
with the additional recommendations of beauty of 
form and color, and great productiveness. 

On the morning of the 14th, Dr. Trimble furnished 
some interesting facts in relation to the apple-worm or 
moth,-to which he had given much attention. He had 
formerly supposed this the most difficult insect to con- 
quer, as, unlike the curculio and some other depreda- 
tors, they often leave the fruit on the tree, and hence 
cannot always be destroyed by animals which devour 











the fruit. Observing however that the larve hide 
under the scales of the bark and beneath its surface, 








he tried the expedient of winding hay-ropes around 
the trank, and found that in a few days large num- 
bers were hid under the coils—in one instance 95 
specimens were thus observed on a single tree. They 
are thus readily crushed and destroyed. He recom- 
mends three or four coils around each tree, and that 
the process be continued from early in the season till 
after midsummer. A day or twoof labor, he thought, 
would be sufficient for a large orchard. Farther ex- 
periment is needed to determine whether most or all 
these insects, which infest an orchard, can be thus got 
rid of. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the name 
of MARSHALL P. WILDER, for re-election as President, 
and a Vice-President from each State represented by 
paying members,—with the names of the several 
standing committees. The report was adopted. 


The remainder of the forenoon was devoted to the 
consideration of the varieties of the grape—a most in- 
teresting subject at the present time. The Adiron- 
dack had been found by several members about as 
hardy as the Isabella,—needing covering in the more 
northern portions of the country, but escaping injury 
from winter farther south. The Crevelling was com- 
mended by every one for its hardiness, vigor, freedom 
from dropping, and excellence of quality. But its 
thin and meagre bunches were strongly objected to 
by several cultivators, while a few had not found this 
a formidable difficulty, although it was believed that 
it could never become a good market sort. The Re- 
becca was gaining favor in most localities, more especial- 
ly in the more northern portions of the regions where 
it ripens, as it is not injured in its leaf by the hot sun. 
Several pronounced the fruit as the finest flavored of 
all native sorts. It had sold in New-York city for 65 
cents per pound, when the Delaware sold for only 40 
cents, and others 25 cents. When offered as a foreign 
variety, it was found to bring double the price obtain- 
ed when classed as a native. The vine proves a fee- 
ble grower. The Mazatawny, which resembles it, al- 
though far superior in vigor of growth, does not ripen 
so early, nor always set good bunches. The Ontario 
(so called) had been found after many trials by dii- 
fferent members, to be perfectly identical with the 
Union Village, and the former name was discarded. 


Afternoon.—Dr. Grant exhibited specimens of the 
Iona grape, and which he stated so nearly resembled 
the Grizzly Frontignan, as to be scarcely distinguish- 
ed by sight. It isa seedling of the Diana, is larger 
and more acid than that variety, exceedingly agreeable 
in flavor, and much earlier. Dr. G. stated that it be- 
gins to ripen evenly at the same time that the Dela- 
ware begins to ripen scatteringly. It has never mil- 
dewed—is very hardy—and has succeeded as well in 
different localities from Vermont to Delaware. Mem- 
bers generally were much pleased with it. 


C. Downing had fruited it for several years, and 
thought if it held out it would prove one of the very 
best of all sorts. The Jsraella was also exhibited by 
Dr. Grant—a good sized, compact bunched, dark grape 
with a handsome bloom—a supposed seedling of the 
Isabella—perfectly hardy, and ripening nearly two 
weeks before the Delaware, and long before the Hart- 
ford Prolific. Its quality is decidedly good; it is a 
good keeper, and is exceeded in its keeping qualities 
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only by the Rebecca, Diana and Iona. The Diana had 
in most hands proved productive, and full and compact 
in bunch, but with a few it had borne badly, and 
borne imperfect bunches. Its excellent quality was 
admitted by all. Rogers’ Hybrids were considerably 
commended, and were referred to the Committee on 
Native Fruits for report at the next session of such sorts 
as promise well. Allen’s Hybrid was admired for its 
fine quality, having much of the character of the 
Chasselas, and proves hardy. 


C. Downing said it was the earliest grape he had, 
and is an excellent keeper. Some had found it to mil- 
dew badly, and others not at all—as strong a grower 
as the Isabella. 


C. Downing recommended the Miles as a very early 
and good grape, but on being examined by members 
present, was generally regarded as only of medium 
quality. Further information was called for in rela- 
tion to the Adirondack. 


I, Pullen, Jr., of Hightstown, N. J., said it had ripen- 
ed there several weeks ago, and the flavor was much 
superior to that of the specimens brought by J. W. 
Bailey, and it had proved much earlier than the Hart- 
ford prolific. The Concord was highly commended by 
those who had ripened it further south, and it was 
generally regarded as improving in character under 
warmer suns and longer seasons. 

At the close of the afternoon session the society 
adopted a resolution of Dr. Epwarps ot St. Louis, to 
meet at that city in 1866. 

The evening session was occupied with the discus- 
sion of the culture and pruning of the grape. 


On the morning of the 15th the subject of PEARS 
was taken up. The Doyenne du Comice was very gene- 
rally and highly commended, and pronounced equal 
in quality to the Anjou. Des Tongers had been found 
very tender, or liable to winter killing, and also a poor 
grower ; the fruit large, and of an excellent, rather 
acid, flavor. With some cultivators it had proved a 
vigorous grower. The Sheldon was reported as having 
succeeded well throughout several States, without any 
drawback, even as far west as Missouri. Beurre Clair- 
geau also received much commendation—hardy, but 
a moderate grower. Langelier,a poor bearer when 
young, had been found a great bearer when older. 
Alencon was generally liked as a late orchard pear. 
Flemish Beauty has proved admirable throughout the 
northern regions of the west, but farther south rots 
sometimes at the core, and does not succeed so 
well. The Jaminette, although one of the best of all 
growers on the quince, was regarded hardly good 
enough to recommend. The Vicar of Winkfield had 
been found by several members the best of all cooking 
pears. Dana’s Hovey was stated to be an exceedingly 
fine grower, quite equal to the Buffum, with a very 
healthy, glossy leaf, a profuse bearer, the fruit nearly 
as rich as the Seckel, and ripening with Winter Nelis. 
Manning's Elizabeth appears to be growing in favor in 
all directions as an excellent summer pear, preceding 
Osband and Giffard. Many other pears passed under 
remark, without eliciting much that was new and 
striking. 

In the afternoon the attention of the Society was 
chiefly occupied with the subject of Peaches and the 
small fruits. We shall only note, among the many 





interesting statements made, that Russell’s strawberry 
received very high commendation from various sources 
—that the Triomphe de Gand, although proving valua- 
ble with some, had failed with many others—that the 
Wilson was regarded as the best of all sorts to pre- 
serve in cans—that the Philadelphia Raspberry, while 
it proved perfectly hardy and very productive, was of 
rather poor flavor. 

The Society adjourned, (as already stated,) to meet 
in 1866 at St. Louis. 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY. 


Eps. Co. GENT.—Finding that your excellent paper is 
steadily increasing its circulation in our community, I 
think it but just we should be represented in your col- 
umns. Accordingly I accept the intimation of yours of 
some weeks back, and will from time to time report 
whatever my limited opportunity for observation and ac- 
quisition of intelligence by inquiry allows me to gather. 
Kentucky having, in this region at least, enjoyed 
measureable exemption from the heavy military levies 
of the two preceding years, took heart and sowed her 
average breadth of smal! grain last fall ; and had pret- 
ty nearly planted her usual corn crop in the spring, 
when the interruption of labor, so often guaranteed 
against by state and national governments, fell like 
an untimely frost on the farmers’ operations, and for 
a while paralyzed this class) But Kentucky never 
lacks energy, whatever aspect unseen and contending 
internal interest may give to her as a body politic, and 
old men and young, women and children, harnessed 
themselves for the draught, and betook themselves 
stoutly and steadily to work, and I do not think, save 
from drouth, not so severe here as with you, the corn 
crop suffered ; and the grain crops and meadows, by 
the aid of those excellent Yankee helps, reapers and 
mowers, were subjugated in less than sixty days—that 
number so famous in military prediction. 

Wheat was frozen out considerably last winter, and 
in some places, from real necessity or want of faith in 
its recuperative energies, it was superseded by corn, 
Where left standing it generally re-covered the ground 
and made a fairyield. Rye is quite good. Oats short, 
and by many harvested as hay, without bundling. 
The area of meadow and grass land has been greatly 
extended in this section. Clover made a very fine 
yield. Timothy good. Blue grass, our staple, was 
dried up earlier than usual. but the abundant rains 
lately have given our State the vernal beauty of spring, 
and unless the winter is unusually severe, abundant 
pasture will make forage almost useless, except to 
large feeders of stock. Of the last item of property, 
the glory and pride of our State, we have been large- 
ly drained -by the armies, and untenanted stalls and 
uncropped paddocks tell melancholy tales of the war 
life of horses in the west. Sheep have rather been 
kept as fancy stock in our State, but that species of 
husbandry is gaining favor with us, and1 think we 
could show you « clip or saddle against your most far- 
famed breeders for a wager. 

Small garden fruits in the spring were plentiful un- 
til cut off by dry weather. Plums, cherries, and ever 
honest, faithful blackberries, failed. Of peaches there 
are scarce any this summer. Grapes are not more than 
a half crop. Apples are not abundant, and in our or- 
chard, one of good variety, excellent quality and faith- 
fully cultivated, the fruit is ill shaped, specked on the 
surtace, though sound inside, and drops off daily, and 
so freely that we shall not probably store one barrel 
of perfect fruit. Who will tell the cause and remedy 
of this failure ? 

Having thus posted up Kentucky reports in a sweep- 
ing way in your columns, I will hereafter be more brief 
and explicit if my reports are deemed worth the space 
they will fill. H. H. 


J 
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First Exhibition of New-England Ag. Society. 


The First Exhibition of the New-England Agri- 
cultural Society at Springfield, Sept. 6—9, drew to- 
gether many of the leading breeders and farmers of 
Massachusetts, and some of those from the other States 
associated in the enterprise, with representatives of 
their stock and samples of their products. Beside ex- 
hibitors, there was perhaps as large and general a 
gathering as could have been anticipated ; and if the 
contributions to the Show did not cover the whole 
ground as completely as we had hoped, it is to be re- 
membered that the times are less favorable for a very 
large display than has been the case in years of peace 
and tranquility. Our notes of the two days we were 
present, must be more condensed than we should like, 
to compress them within the space now at command. 


Financially, the undertaking has been all that the 
officers of the Society could have desired. We un- 
derstood the receipts for entries and admissions to 
have been upwards of $14,000. It was to render suc 
cess in this respect less problematical, we presume, 
rather than as being in strict accordance with the 
sphere of an association devoted to the improvement 
of Agriculture,—that so largea share on the programme 
and in the prize list was given up to horses and horse- 
trotting. This is considered sure to draw the crowd, 
and did so, which the other departments might not 
have succeeded in accomplishing ; and, although prima- 
ry in real importance, they were thus left to take quite 
a secondary and subordinate place in the proceedings. 
Hampden Park has been occupied moreover by several 
Horse Shows in former years, and there were many 
who seemed to suppose that this was only about a 
repetition of the same thing. 

About the Show of Horses, 

We speak, therefore, in the first place, of the Horses 
exhibited. The numberof entries as we were inform- 
ed, was about 225, from 150 to 175 of them being 
really for competition, while the remainder were for 
display, for convenience in getting into the grounds, 
and soon. Compared with previous national exhibi- 
tions of Horses alone on the same ground, the turn- 
out was far inferior in numbers, and in some respects 
deficient in character ; but viewed as a single depart- 
ment in the present Show, it was on the whole highly 
creditable, and included a number of animals of pro- 
minent merit. There were for example, 27 pairs of 
matched carriage horses, as a class a fair sample of 
good, useful, well-appearing horses, all of good range 
of size, and evidencing in this respect a great improve- 
ment on former years. We might hesitate to speak 
as decidedly as we sh:all, from personal observation 
alone, but we found it the opinion of those whose 
qualifications and opportunities for judging were supe- 
rior to our own, that a similar verdict would apply to 
the majority of the horses present—that their better 
size shows increased attention to this important mat- 
ter, and that there was more than the usual average 
of good breeding among them. 

Among the Breeding horses, one of the most prom- 
inent was “Gen. Knox,” owned by T. 8. Lang, North 
Vassalboro, Me., now 9 years old, sired by the North 
horse out of a Hambletonian mare—z very handsome, 
even-turned horse, whom we only heard criticised as 
being almost too smooth and fine-boned. He made his 





mile in 2:314, winning over “ Draco,” entered by J. R. 
Poore, Somerville, as his principal competitor, by the 
Morrill horse out of a Messenger mare, 11 years old, 
an animal which a judicious breeder would not be 
likely to overlook. In speaking of the time, here or 
elsewhere, it should be stated that the track is not as 
firm and hard as many trotting men would like, which, 
with its short turns, (being a halfmile,) produces a 
difference variously estimated at from 4 to 5 or 6seconds 
against the record made. Another prominent horse 
was * Hippomanes,” a thorough-bred from the exten- 
sive stud of R. S. Denny, Boston, a sorrel in color, of 
good action, considerable speed and trotting qualities, 
which made 2:44, winning easily in his class, and in- 
contestibly the best in the field when his speed was 
tested. He is, moreover, still quite young, and must 
be noted as ot very great promise in all respects. Nor 
should we fail to mention “ Ashland,” owned by by G. 
C. Hitchcock, New-Preston, Ct., also very promising, 
sired by a Mambrino horse out of a thorough-bred 
dam, and originally purchased by Mr. Thorne from 
James B. Clay of Kentucky. Mr. Hitchcock showed 
some of his colts, which spoke loudly in his praise for 
service, one of them, “Surplus” by name, being uni- 
versally admired. “ Highland Maid,” the famous 
competitor of “ Sontag” in her day, and now 16 or 17 
years old, lately purchased by Mr. H. of Mr. Leavitt, 
appeared on the ground with two of her colts—one a 
yearling, sired by George W. Patchin, which we did 
not see, but which was spoken of to us by an excel- 
lent judge, as one of the best he had ever seen, and the 
other only about ten days old, sired by Ashland. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a leading exhibitor, and his stock de- 
serves much credit. 

There were not many young horses, and very few 
breeding mares. The stallions from three to four were 
few in number, and several other classes were short. 
Two large teams of Draught Horses from A. & W. 
Sprague of Rhode Island, were excellent, attracting 
great admiration, as did also a Boston team. Messrs. 
Spragues showed a team of five mules driven tandem 
with a horse to lead, 16 to 17 hands high, very heavy, 
well-matched, showy animals. 

The last day’s sweepstakes brought out for the sec- 
ond time “ Empress,” a little bay mare not over seven 
hundred anda half in weight, owned by Peter W. 
Jones of Amherst, N. H. She had trotted on Thurs- 
'day, winning three heats respectively in 2:384, 2:39, 
/and 2:42, over “ Belle of Hartford,” entered by H, C. 
Beckwith. Her resemblance in action to Flora 
Temple is very great ; she shows what horsemen will 
understand as “ great honesty,” and probably bears 
the palm of the week for her achievements, Her 
|sweepstakes prize of $500 on Friday was well won, 
‘and very remarkable, considering the three heats of 
_the day before, the time being noted at 2:33, 2:42} and 
2:46,—two days’ work in succession, which, after due 
allowance for the nature of the track, is thought by 
good authorities to be difficult of rivaling in sporting 
annals. 

Of course we allude to but few of. those which might 
be mentioned in a more extended review of the field. 
Besides the exhibitors already named, to some of whom 
we have done but imperfect justice, should be noted, 
W. W. Chenery, Belmont, who was a prominent prize- 
taker, and of whose stock we much regret that we 
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missed a fuller examination; Burnett & Clark, and 
W. B. Smith, Hartford, J. H. Williams, Springfield, 
L. W. Avery, Northfield, Vt., Geo. M. Reed of the 
same place, W. G. Shaw, Concord, N. H., and numer- 
ous others whose names appear in the awards of the 
Society. 

The Lesson of the Exhibition--Thorough- 

Breds. ; 

This part of our subject we cannot conclude with- 
out some brief explanation of the ground on which we 
follow the lead of the new association, in now devoting 
more than our usual regard to the Horses. The sub- 
ject of breeding them was discussed at the meeting on 
Thursday evening, when we listened to so much that 
we believe to be misjudged and mistaken, with so 
little on the other side to counterbalance the erroneous 
statements and opinions (as we consider them) that 
were expressed to the apparent approbation of a large 
part of the audience—that much injury must be done 
if no word of dissent should anywhere appear. We 
are precluded from more than a brief reference to the 
matter, and have the promise of fuller comments here- 
after from a gentleman of the highest authority, who 
listened, as we did, with pain and surprise, to many of 
the assertions and theories presented. 

If we are capable of forming any opinion as to the 
lessons conveyed by the Exhibition of Horses on the 
grounds, the whole drift of the affair lies in the mani- 
fold proofs afforded of the truth of the old adage that 
“blood will tell” —in the additional evidence here ac- 
cumulated repeating and illustrating all the experi- 
ence of the past, and throwing no uncertain light upon 
the policy of the future—to the effect that from the 
use and dissemination of the thoroughbred horse of 
England has primarily arisen whatever of merit 
may be claimed for the roadsters of New-England 
and of the country at large. If we take the win- 
ning horses of the week, there is “ Empress,” most re- 
markable of all, and her pedigree is this: Her dam 
was by Harris’ Hambletonian, he by Bishop’s horse, 
by Messenger, imported and thorough-bred ; and, on the 
other side, her sire was a colt by Margraves, also im- 
ported and thoroughbred. “ Ashland” is said to have 
Margraves’ blood in his veins; at any rate, we have 
seen how his pedigree, and that of “ Knox” and 
“ Draco,” all go back, through one source or another, 
to the English thorough-bred fountain. When such is 
the case, and when the records of horse breeding are so 
full of similar facts, to begin the citation of which 
would overrun our limits—what possible basis is there 
for such a line of argument as was heard on Thurs- 
day evening—decrying the very name of “ thorough- 
bred ;” denouncing in wholesale terms the use of any- 
thing that is “ English;” advocating, in words, di- 
ametrically the opposite of the practice actually fol- 
lowed, and tending not only to mystify and mislead 
the farmer, but also to stultify the teachings of all, 
whether concerned in breeding horses or cattle or 
sheep or swine, who have ever treated the subject 
from the basis of history and experience? New-Eng- 
land enjoys a high pre-eminence in her horses, of which, 
as one of thespeakers said with just pride, other States 
and countries are freely availing themselves ; but she 
will not be likely to retain it long, if it goes forth as the 
dictum of her wise men, in council assembled, that she 


must discard those which are strongly tinged with high. 





bred blood, and if, even retaining these, but shutting 

the door against any addition to their number from 

beyond her own limits, she reposes on the laurels alrea- 

dy won, leaving others to learn the lessons, and imitate 

the example, afforded by her progress in the past. 
Other Hints---Trials of Speed. 

The number of thorough-breds themselves at the show 
was naturally limited, but, as we have seen, their 
crosses took the lead, and it is this crossing which 
supplies the bottom and pluck desired. And it may 
also be asserted that the breeding of the dam has at 
least an equal importance to that of the sire; we are 
too apt, in speaking of the merits or demerits of a 
horse, to ascribe them all to the latter. A friend of 


ours was more inclined, for instance, to trace the su-’ 


periority shown by “Gen Knox” to the mother’s side, 


and mentioned to us several instances within his know- 


ledge where this was evidently the case. He also 
expressed regret to see so many of the horses with 
leathers or bands about their legs where they had been 
bruised and injured by interference—a fault he laid 
in very great degree to the too common practice of 
forcing the horse off his gait while young in the en- 
deavor to get too much speed from him at an early age. 

If these “trials of speed” have any justifiable place 
at our Agricultural shows, it can only arise from the 
effort to make them instructive, and we might enforce 
at much greater length the points now only barely 
alluded to, with that aim, but that, as already stated, 
we hope to have the subject hereafter taken up by 


others. While we believe that our horses will all be - 


the better for possessing a greater measure of speed— 
for the ability totravel within 2:40 by special exertion, 
involves, or should involve, that of doing more 
moderate work with less effort and fatigue than are 
involved with a horse of not so much courage and 
endurance—still these trotting matchesas generally car- 
ried on are far more for the benefit and amusement of 
others than the fariner, and should be admitted with 
great caution into the operations of a Society which 
purports to be instituted for his especial ends, and 
actually to promote the productive ability of the farm. 
It would be more to the purpose, for him, to point the 
way, if possible, to the breeding of horses whose aver- 
age merit should be sure to repay the cost of caring 
for them to a serviceable age, than to encourage efforts 


for extraordinary speed, in which efforts even those’ 


who have the greatest capital and skill complain of 
getting many more blanks than prizes. 
The Show of Cattle, 

On Short-Horns, the herd prize was taken by Burdett 
Loomis, Windsor Locks, Ct., who, and H. G. White, 
South Framingham, were the largest exhibitors. Dji- 
plomas were also awarded for good stock to Josiah 
Fogg, Deerfield ; Wells Lathrop, South Hadley ; J. G. 
Wood and A. O. Comins, West Millbury ; Daniel Tain- 
tor, Worcester ; Thomas Sanders, Vermont ; William 
Cushman, New Braintree; C. G. Segur, Addison, Vt., 
and a diploma and $25 to J. 8S. Ingalsbee, South Hart- 
ford, N. Y. The old and widely known herd of Paoli 
Lathrop was well represented and received several 
awards, as did also those of A. M. Winslow & Sons, 
Putney, Vt.,and N. T. Smith, West Springfield. Many 
of these gentlemen have been long and liberal breed- 
ers, and they made up a show of much interest and 
merit. The contributions of Messrs. Loomis, White, 
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and Paoli Lathrop, we examined particularly and with 
much pleasure. And one exhibitor—our memorandum 
is indistinct, but we think it was John S. Anderson of 
Shelburne,—showed a herd of grades which was the 
best practical illustration of the value of the breed for 
crossing, and highly creditable to the owner, who also 
exhibited some three year old and yearling steers of 
very high excellence. 


In Devons, the character of the Show, although in-, 


cluding good specimens, was scarcely up to our antici- 


pations for New-England. The prizes were: 


Herd, E. H, Hyde, Stafford, Ct.; bulls, three years old and 
over, Arthur Gilman, Lee, E. i. Hyde, Stanley Griswold, Tor- 
ringford, Ct.; two years old, D. Davis & Sons, Windsor, Vtue 
yearlings, P.M. Angur. Middletown, Ct., E. H. Hyde: calves, 
Arthur Gilman. E. e, H. M. Sessions, South Wilbraham : 
cows, Arthur Gilman, Ay H. Hyde, P. M. Augur; heifers, two 
years old, E, ee Hyde, (lst and 2d) DB B. Merrick, Wilbraham ; 
earlings, H. M. Sessions; calves, H. M. Sessions, (ist and 2d.) 
D. B. Merrick. 


Of Ayrshires, the representation was large and good 
-—if less showy than it might have been to the eye, 
including many very useful animals and some of par- 
ticular merit. There was so much dissent with the 
award of the Herd prize, that as we understood, the 
two leading aspirants finally agreed to regard both 
herds as withdrawn and the prize not given. The 


other prizes were : 


Bulla. three years old, H. H. Peters, Southboro, Bela J. Stone, 
Sturbridge, Theron L. Foote, Lee; two years old, Dr. George 
B. Loring, Salem; yearlings, Dr. George B. Loring, H. H. 
Peters; calves, H. H. Peters. William Birnie, Springfield; cows, 
Edward D. Pierce, East Providence, R. i. ., Nathan Foster. 
Winthrop, Me.., Dr. George B. Loring; two years old, H. H. 
Peters, dist and 34.) Dr. a B. Loring; yearlings, H. H. 
Peters, (1st and 3d,) Edward Pierce; calves, H. Hi. Peters, 
William Birnie. Gratuities for bulls, F. ‘A. Winchester, South- 
boro, O. B. Hadwen, Worcester. 


Of Alderneys there were a smaller number and 
fewer of especial note than Massachusetts alone might 
turn out if if she chose ; J. G@. Cushing, Belmont, John 
Brooks, Princeton, B. H. Stedman, Chicopee, T. C 
Hatch, Keene, N. H., E. H. Hyde, Stafford, Ct., were 
leading exhibitors, A. N. Merrick of Springfield, 
showed Herefords. W.W. Chenery, Belmont, had a 
number of his black and white Dutch cattle on view. 
The show of Working Oxen was comparatively very 
small. Several fat cattle of fair quality were ex- 
hibited. 

Other Departments, 

We hoped to find the exhibition of Sheep such as to 
illustrate the highest point of perfection yet reached 
in New-England, but, in fact, the Merinos were not as 
well or numerously represented as is often the case at 
our own State Fairs. The premiums were awarded 
to— 

Merinos.—Bucks, over three years old, J. D. Wheat, Putney, 
Vt., J. W. Sawyer, Salisbury, N. H.; two years old—Josiah 
Cowles, New-Haven, Vt.. Lester Fish, Ira, Vt , M. C. Roundy, 
Springtield, Vt.; one year old, Josiah Cowles, Lester Fish, Ira, 
Vt., M.C. Roundy ; lambs-—-N. Wheatley and Thomas Saunders. 
Brookfield, Vt., J. W. Sawyer: ewes, over two years old—J. D. 
Wheat, T. B. Sawyer, Webster, N. H., M. C. Roundy: year- 
lings—J. D. Wheat. Nelson Ric hards, Verge nnes, Vt., Willey & 
Bosworth, Springtieid, Vt. ; lambs—N. W heatley, George B. 
Loring, Salem, F. B. Sawyer, Webster, N. H. 


S6uth-Downs were next in numbers to Merinos, and 
were shown by H. G. White, South Framingham, Ar- 
thur Gilman, Lee, Thos. B. Buffum, New-Port, R. I, 
and J. T. Hoyt, East Concord, N. H. Burdett Loomis, 
Windsor Locks, C. C. Plaisted, Enfield, and David 
Boynton, Pepperell, were exhibitors of Long Woolled. 
There was a fair show of Svrine, including good Ches- 
ter Counties from H. G. White and others, and the 
_ classes of Poultry, (which we did not see,) we under- 

stood to be pretty full. 





The exhibition of Implements wasnot large, and we 
can mention but two or three which attracted our no- 
tice more particularly. We examined True’s Potato 
Planter with care, and have no doubt of its great value 
to the extensive cultivator of this important crop. The 
same remark applies to the Potato Digger of 8. 8. 
Hickock, Buffalo, N. Y., and to the Chandler Horse 
Hoe of D. M. Dunham & Co., Bangor, Me. Rufus Nut- 
ting, Randolph, Vermont, exhibited his Fanning Mill, 
which we have heretofore commended in high terms ; 
also a Root Cleaner and Cutter, very nice, especially 
for the use of cultivators on a limited scale. Rem- 
ington & Sons, Ilion, N. Y., showed their new Horse 
Power arrangements, which are simple and effective. 
We were as much pleased with the Horse Rake of Camp, 
Treat & Bristol, Morris, Conn., as with anything we 
saw, and were inclined to prefer it to the Stoddard 
Patent, which was also exhibited, and which we had 
before supposed to “stand at the head.” The opera- 
tions of the New-England Beater Hay-press, were high- 
ly applauded, and it seems to be a very important in- 
vention. J. Nourse, Boston, showed Sanford Adams, 
Winnowing Mill and Grain Separator. Whittemore 
& Belcher of Chicopee Falls and Boston, and McEl- 
wain Brothers of Springfield, were very extensive ex- 
hibitors, the former we understood of about fifty, and 
the latter of upwards of one hundred articles. G. L. 
Sheldon, New Marlboro, showed a Rock Lifting and 
Wall Laying Machine which we would like to have 
seen in operation. 

The exhibition at the City Hall, including the hor- 
ticultural, domestic and miscellaneous departments, 
we are obliged to pass over with but a single word. 
In fruits it was highly creditable, although including 
little from a distance, and perhaps not so full a repre- 
sentation of Springfield horticulture as was shown at 
the last County Fair we attended there, in 1861, when 
in quality particularly, the display was very superior. 
But there are few localities in New-England, and not 
many elsewhere, which exceed Springfield in the at- 
tention given to fine fruit. B. K. Bliss who now 
makes horticulture and the seed trade his only busi- 
ness, was on hand as usual. 

Aside from the discussion on Horse Breeding already 
ready referred to, one evening was devoted to Cattle, 
and the second to Sheep. We heard a part of the dis- 
cussion on the latter topic, and it will form the sub- 
ject of an article hereafter from a friend who was pre- 
sent during the whole. The fourth evening, Friday, 
was occupied by a banquet at the President’s tent on 
the grounds, at which upwards of three hundred guests 
and members were present. Gov. ANDREW delivered 
the address during the day, from a platform near.the 
judges’ stand, to one of the largest, most intelligent 
and most attentive audiences we ever witnessed on a 
like occasion, and their attention was well rewarded 
in the able, eloquent and timely remarks which occu- 
pied the hour. 
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South-Downs.—The demand for this breed seems to 
be increasing in the eastern States. Mr. WHITE of South 
Framingham, has just purchased and received at his farm 
thirteen ewes, selected for him from the flock of G. H. 
Brown, Millbrook, Washington Hollow, by D. B. Haight 
of Dover Plains, some of them from the Thorne flock, 


and all of such excellence as to give him great satisfac- 
tion. 
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CLOVER AND CLOVER SICKNESS. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I have seen but one number of 
the Co. GENT. since the beginning of the war, and in 
that I notice some remarks on “clover-sickness,” by 
a foreign correspondent. In the best marl and lime- 
stone districts of Virginia, farmers have a way of keep- 
ing up perpetual clover fields ; and as the practice is 
creditable to their skill, and not generally known, I 
will describe it, and give my own theory of the causes 
of what is called “ clover-sickness.”’ 


In congenial soils clover forms many seeds, and by 
neither pasturing nor mowing the plant so closely as 
to prevent their filling good ground with seed, clover 
never runs out. The hint was taken from observing 
that blue-grass, crab-grass, white clover, and many 
other plants, give to the earth so many seeds that, in 
most cases seeding by hand is never required. The 
soil has at all times an abundance of the seeds of such 
plants as flourish therein, and are sown profusly by 
nature. Witness the wild onion or garlic of this re- 
gion, whose seeds are everywhere ; the Canada thistle 
and daisy in some northern districts, and the wild car- 
rotinothers. Farm stock shun those plants whose seeds 
mature and multiply indefinitely, while they consume 
clover before its seed is ripe, and thus compel the re-seed- 
ing of land once in three or four years, or the loss of ‘the 
crop. I have seen 200 acre clover fields in full bloom, 
where no seed has been sown by man in thirty years, 
because neither the teeth of domestic animals, nor the 
scythe, has robbed the soil of clover seed, to the inju- 
ry of the annual crop. At the North, farmers often 
over-stock their fields, and by killing forage plants un- 
wisely, really inflict incalculable injury upon their 
land. High manuring does not prevent clover-sick- 
ness, and why not? 

My explanation is not likely to apply to all soils and 
all circumstances. It is, however, based on observed 
facts going back many years. This letter is written 
on on a farm mid-way between the old city of George- 
town and Bladensburgh, where the land was worn out 
by raising tobacco, before Maryland ceased to bea 
British colony. These old fields are not only tobacco- 
sick and “clover-sick,” but sick of all other plants except 
a little hen-grass, sorrel and sassafras bushes. There is 
not lime enough to prevent the formation of the most 
soluble and injurious salts of iron and alumina, such 
as copperas and alum; and where acids or acid salts 
abound, the ammonia developed from stable or other 
manure, is not sufficient to nentralize the acids and 
sweeten the ground so that clover will flourish. The 
natural supply of lime, potash and soda in the virgin 
soil, will arrest the excess of mineral and vegeta- 
ble acids for a time, after tillage commences, but not 
always. Hence, when the alkaline elements become 
deficient, the land becomes sick with an ailment that 
common manure does not, and cannot remedy. In 
1825 the writer settled in Western New-York, and 
from that time till after 1850, was familiar with clover 
culture on the soils of that region. With one per cent. 
of lime in the soil, I never saw or heard of an instance 
of clover sickness, or any failure of good manure to do 
all that farmers had a right expect of it. 

Sulphur in combination with iron is a common min- 
eral, and sulphur taken from iron and combined with 
vital air, by tillage or otherwise, forms the oil of vit. 











riol. This king of acids requires a stronger base than 
the oxide of iron or alumina, to render it quite harm- 
less to clover, wheat, and some other agricultural 
plants. United to lime it makes good gypsum—a well 
known fertilizer. To cure clover-sickness, let the soil 
be properly under-drained, as practiced by Mr. JoHN 
JOHNSTON, and often urged in the Co. GENT., and by 
the Secretary of the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety and others, to remove any excess of salts or 
acids; which done, it is possible that stable manure 
will be alkaline enough to meet all the defects in the 
soil; but if it is not, lime or wood ashes will remedy 
the evil. Mr. Patterson of Maryland, Mr. Ruffin of 
Virginia, and Gov. Hammond of South Carolina, are 
three of the scores of farmers and planters whom I 
could name, that have made land that was clover-sick 
highly productive of clover, by the free use of lime or 
marl. Gov. Hammond put 300,000 bushels of shell 
marl on his farm—and the natural marl soils of Geor- 
gia and Alabama are never clover-sick. In more than 
a thousand miles travel this season before harvest, 
where think you I saw the best wheat and clover? 
Not in Tennessee, nor Kentucky, nor Indiana, nor 
Ohio, nor Pennsylvania, but forty miles south of Wash- 
ington in Maryland, near the Potomac, on marl land 
which has been 150 years under the plow, more or 
less, and never manured within the memory of man, 
This soi] abounds in the bones of vertebrated marine 
animals, as well as in the shells of oysters. It is only 
a few teet above tide-water, and geologically speaking 
has not been long out of the ocean. A soil recently 
elevated above the sea, that is well drained and 
abounds in organic remains, will not soon become 
“clover-sick,” either in Europe or America. The cal- 
careous element so predominates in the ocean that cor- 
als and shell-fish form mountains of limestone having 
the length of Continents. ‘To my mind, the conditions 
of vitality in the vast area covered by water, are alike 
suggestive and instructive, as showing what is needful 
to secure enduring fertilitily to all cultivated fields. 
Sickness in clover, in animals, and in man himself, 
may spring from many causes. I have intended only 
to point out such as appear quite plain when viewed 
by the light of experience. D. LEE, 
District of Columbia, Sept. 15, 1864. 
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TO DRY SWEETr CORN 


The question is asked, what is the best way to dry 
sweet corn? I usually prepare a good supply every year 
for winter, and do it in the following manner: [ plant 
for a succession of crops every two weeks, from early 
spring to the fourth or tenth of July. That which ri- 
pens say, near the close of September, isdried. In good 
weather then, the atmosphere is usually cool and dry, 
and if a good day is chosen, the drying process is so 
speedy that it is past danger before fermentation can 
take place. Gather the corn while in the best condition 
for eating, husk, and boil it ten minutes, or just suffi- 
cient to scald the starch it contains; cut or scrape the 
corn from the cobs immediately, and spread it upon 
sheets placed on a tolerably flat roof, inclining south or 
west, or upon a scaffold. If thus elevated from the 
ground, it is not visited by flies. If put out, as it should 
be, early in the morning, by night it will be so dry as to 
be past danger from fermentation. If the night promi- 
ses fair, it is best to spread a sheet over it and let it re- 
main, or it may be taken in and the cloth spread on a 
floor. Two days more of good sun will complete the 
drying, when it may be put into a linen bag and hung up 
in a dry airy place. 

Some dry in stoves and ovens, but in this way it is lia- 
ble to be scorched—nor is it as sweet and good dried in 
this way, as when dried in the open air bythe sun. Be- 
fore cooking, the corn should be put to soak the night 
orevious, and placed where the temperature is warm. 


repared in this way it is hardly inferior to corn direct- 
ly from the field. 
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FORM OF THE DWARF PEAR. 


A good deal of discussion has lately arisen among 
some cultivators on the best form of the dwarf pear. 
The almost universal custom is to train in the shape 
of a pyramid—very much like that of a handsomely 
grown Norway spruce. This form has some advan- 
tages over others, among which are the facility with 





which light is admitted to all parts of the tree, and 


the less liability to be blown and bent over, the centre 


_of gravity being considerably below the middle of the 


tree. Other forms, however, have strong advocates— 
among the rest that of the wine-glass, as adopted by 
W. R. Austin, of Dorchester, Mass., being somewhat 
like a reversed pyramid. He much prefers this form 
on account of the alleged facility with which the fruit 
is gathered from the fruit stand placed below. Capt. 
Austin’s great success with dwarf pears—he having 
sold from his two acres in a single year a thousand 
dollars’ worth of the fruit, besides that for family use 
—shows conclusively that this is nota bad form. A 
third is that of the ovate shape, the top of the tree 
being made to assume an outline something like that 
of an egg, with about one-fourth of the large end cut 
off, and then placed upon this flat base. We think it 
not improbable that the latter may yet become the 
favorite mode of training, as it has already with some 
good cultivators. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the particular 
mode of training is absolutely essential or even very 
important to the successful growth of dwarf pears. 
The selection of proper varieties, the adoption of a 
good, fertile, well-cultivated soil, and a continued 
pruning at least once a year, are of greater conse- 
quence. Capt. Austin’s skill in general management 
would, no doubt, have produced good results with any 
other kind of training. 

Those who plant dwarf pears on a poor soil, and 
never cultivate nor properly manure them, will fail 
with whatever systems of pruning they adopt. On the 
other hand good cultivation, connected with an entire 
neglect of pruning, although it may give abundant 
crops for a few years, will soon produce overbearing, 
small fruit, and stunted trees, covered with an abun- 
dance of fruit-spurs, but making but little growth. A 
free and judicious heading-down will cover these trees 
with a fine growth of new shoots, and larger and few- 
er specimens will be the result. But it is better to 
preserve the trees constantly in the right condition by 
at least one annual pruning; and the more uniform is 
the distribution of branches and shoots, and the more 
symmetrical the tree, the more constantly will a good 
crop be afforded, the tree kept in a healthy bearing 
condition, and the largest returns made from a given 


space of ground. 
0 @o-— 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH HEDGES. 


Having had some experience in hedges, the subject 
of which I see is being discussed in the Co. GENT., I 





"give you the results. 


About ten or twelve years ago I planted a garden 
hedge, by cutting a trench out of the turf wide enough 
to admit the roots of small cedars, and selecting a 
damp, misty day in the month of Apri], proceeded to 
the woods and old fields of the neighborhood, from 
whence young cedars from two to four feet high, (the 





smaller the better,) were dug up with as much earth 
as could be retained on the roots—hauled home, and 
planted without suffering the roots to become dry. 
This I consider the essential point in planting ever- 
greens. All the earth dug out of the trench was re- 
turned, except the top cutting or sod. This was ex- 
cluded to prevent the grass from growing too soon 
around the young plants. This hedge is now about 
two feet thick and five feet high—as compact as a 
board, and of uniform and even height—highly orna- 
mental, and useful as a screen. ‘ All the cultivation it 
has received, has been a regular clipping with the 
shears twice a year, about the Ist of June and during 
the month of September, always selecting a damp 
spell of weather for this operation. 

I find there are many varieties of the cedar, even 
in its wild and uncultivated state—some loose and 
smooth, and other species close, compact and fall of 
little sharp prickles or needles. The latter is much 
the best for the hedge. It grows from the ground and 
bears the shears well. 

Two or three years later I planted in the same way, 
simply by cutting a trench out of the turf or sod, a 
hedge of the Osage Orange, with plants of one and 
two years growth. This hedge was treated in the 
same way ; that is, trimming with the shears at side 
and top, arid with no other cultivation than occasion- 
ally pulling the grass and weeds out of the trench in 
which the hedge was set. It grew well, and madea 
very beautiful hedge to the eye; but this hedge hay- 
ing been set more for use than ornament, | found it 
too open at bottom to keep out either pigs, poultry or 
juvenile intruders, and I began to fear that I should 
have to mend the hedge by a three foot plank fence, 
close up and under its sharp and thorny branches. 
This spring, a German gardener to whose skill with 
his shears, | am indebted for the beauty of my hedg- 
es and evergreens, proposed to day the Osage Orange 
hedge, by cutting it half in two three or four inches 
from the ground, and bending the plants, now five or 
six feet high, back uponeach other. This operation 
i feared would be a finish to my thorny hedge, but to 
my surprise it has succeeded admirably ; both above 
and below the wound and cut, and apparently at every 
bud a new vigorous and thorny shoot has put forth, 
notwithstanding the severe drouth we had for several 
weeks. It has already received one trimming, and now 
needs a second, presenting a perfect barrier against all 
intruders, even down to a bird. 

Last spring twelve-months, I planted a hedge of the 
Prim, as it is called in Washington, but very closely 
resembling the old fashioned Privet, which promises 
to be a very good screen and very pretty hedge, re- 
taining its foliage until late in the winter, making it 
nearly an evergreen hedge. This plant grows from 
the cutting, and seems to be as easily propagated as 
the willow. I have no doubt but it would succeed 
well upon the western prairies as a screen; but I 
presume from its thick foliage and tender succulent 
branches, that it would be a tempting browse for cat- 
tle, and liable to injury from their depredations. 

Ihave some plants of the honey locust which I 
shall set out in hedge this fall. I am inclined to think 
that we have many plants that would sneceed as a 
hedge, if kept properly and frequently trimmed. The 
use of the shears upon the holly, and several other 
evergreens I have, has been wonderfully to increase 
their beauty and density. A MARYLAND FARMER. 
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Rules for Making Sorghum Molasses. 


1. Plant the crop ona good, firm, dry, upland soil. 
If very rich, low or mucky, the growth will be larger, 
more succulent, and the juice poorer and more watery. 

2. Let the land be previously free from the seeds of 
weeds—for the sorghum, in its early growth, is very 
small and feeble, and easily smothered down. 

3. Plant the seed like common corn, but from twice 
to three times as thick—in rows only one way, the hills 
being about a foot apart in the row. Or the plants may 
be in regular drills, but in this case cannot be kept clean 
so easily. A good drill will plant them. The seed 
should be soaked, so as to come up early. A peck of 
good seed will plant an acre. 

4. Cultivate well and keep the ground clean till the 
crop is large enough to shade the ground completely 
and prevent the growth of weeds. 

5. Commence the manufacture by the time half the 
seed have become dark brown orblack. If begun much 
sooner, the juice will be poor and watery; if left later, 


there will be danger of freezing before the work is all 
completed. 


6. Strip off the leaves while the stalks are standing, 
by striking downwards against them with the tines of a 
common pitchfork. 

7. Draw the stalks on a common two-horse wagon 
furnished with a common wood-rack, place the stalks 
in lengthwise, with the heads even and projecting over 
behind. Ata convenient place cut these heads off, and 
leave them in a heap for feeding cattle, and then draw 
the stalks to the sorghum-mill, which should never be 
more than two or three miles distant, or the expense of 
drawing will not pay. 

8. The best mills sold in market are excellent; but 
goud and cheaper ones may be made by turning rollers 
of hard wood, and fitting them with iron gudgeons and 
cog-wheels. The iron mills, when the cylinders press 
closely, press out too much of the solid matter of the 
stalks, and make a green juice producing an abundance 
of scum. It is better not to press so closely, and the 
wooden rollers answer well for this purpose. 

9. As soon as the juice is separated, it should be sub- 
jected to boiling without a moment’s delay, as it ferments 
rapidly. The boiling process, which reduces the juice 
in forming molasses to about one-eighth of its previous 
bulk, should be perfectly completed in less than one 
hour, and the molasses then quickly cooled. No sub- 
stance whatever need be added to purify the juice due 
ing boiling. 

10. Excellent pans for boiling may be made of sheet- 
iron nailed to the lower edges of pieces of plank each 
about six inches wide; the sheet-iron, being longer than 
the plank, may be bent up and nailed to the end of the 
plank, thus forming the ends of the pan. The iron 
should be secured to the plank by two close double 
rows of large-headed nails. Two pansshould be placed 
in succession on a long arch or brick-work, so that the 
juice may flow from one to the other through a tube 
and stop-cock; ora common faucet may pass through 
the side-plank, and be carried to the next pan below by 
means of a short tin tube or trough placed under the 
faucet, and secured by nailing to the wood of the trough 
below. (The arrangement of the pans may be made ac- 
cording to the full directions given in the article on 
eager WRTINE in the Illustrated Annual Register for 

53.) 

11. The skimming, which should be continued with- 
out interruption during the boiling, may be easily effect- 
ed as follows: Take a strip of thin board a few inches 
wide and half an inch shorter than the inside breadth of 
the pan; bore a hole in the middle, and insert a light 
handle nearly as long as the pan. In using it, draw the 
scum from one end to the other; the last-mentioned 





end being made sloping on purpose to draw the scum 
up and throw it out. The fire may be slackened at any 
moment by throwing in refuse stalks, 

12. An acre of cane will make two hundred gallons of 
molasses—in some instances over three hundred have 
been obtained. One cord of wood will manufacture one 
hundred gallons of molasses. A one-horse mill and 
one evaporating apparatus, with three hands in attend- 
ance, Will manufacture twenty-five gallons ina day. If 
within a reasonable distance, one team will easily gather 
and draw the stalks to feed the mill, at the same time. 
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PRESERVING FRUITS. 


Since the introduction of the new process of preserv- 
ing the various fruits, with little or no sugar in air-tight 
vessels, a great variety of so called self-sealing cans and 
jars have been patented. Many of these require more 
skill and strength than the female part of the family, 
upon whom the labor usually devolves, are able to give 
to the work. Those in which India rubber is employed 
to close the joint frequently become defective, and ad- 
mit the air after being used a year or two, and very few, 
if any of them have proved just what we want. I have 
tried about all of the various plans that have been in- 
troduced to the public by inventors and patentees, but 
I have found the cheap common quart jar, which in 
times of peace are sold at $1 per dozen, to answer every 
purpose. My method of sealing is to bind one thick- 
ness of stout cotton cloth well waxed, over the mouth, 
aud upon the outside apply a second coat of wax. But 
in order to render these perfectly air-tight, it requires 
considerable force to draw the twine around the neck, 
But as rosin has risen to a fabulous price, wax will be 
but little used and other plans will be employed. 


Recently I have seen fruits put up upon a plan so 
cheap, so simple and so easily performed by any member 
of the family, that I am pleased to furnish it to the 
readers of the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN & CULTIVATOR. 
The fruit is prepared and scalded in the ordinary way, 
and the jars closed while the contents are hot. The 
method of sealing is, by simply pasting over the mouth of 
the jar two thicknesses of stout manilla paper previously 
pasted together. Fruit thus put up for several years 
has kept perfectly sweet and sound as when put up in the 
best ‘‘ self-sealing’’ cans or jars. To render the preser- 
vation doubly sure to inexperienced persons, I would 
suggest scveral improvements upon the plan. First, I 
would close the jar with a cork before pasting; this 
would prevent any moisture coming in contact with the 
paper, in case the jar should be turned on one side. 
Second, to be sure to guard against any opening through 
which the air could enter, owing to any improper past- 
ing, I would put the two pieces of paper in separately, 
making the outside haif an inch larger, so as to extend 
a little below the first around the neck of the jar, thus 
covering any defect that may have been left in the first, 
firmly pasting both together; and last, I would cover 
the whole with a thin coat of shellac or gum Arabic. 
The whole process is very simple, more easily prepared 
than any that I have seen practiced. I have eaten the 
fruit sealed up alone with the two thicknesses of paper, 
that has been put up more than a year, which was as 
fresh as that put up yesterday, but the additional pre- 
cautions here suggested will render the fruit perfectly 
safe in the hands of the most inexperienced in such 
matters, and the addition of the cork is certainly im- 
portant. 

Many persons fail in preserving the fruit they put up 
by not heating the jars and sealing while the contents 
are scalding hot. It is also important that the jars be 
Jull, Any vacancy left, contains air, which may cause 














fermentation and consequent injury. H. 
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MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 


BY JUDGE FRENCH. 








Your editorial remarks in a recent number, urging 
the cultivation of apple orchards, are certainly correct 
as applied to New-England. No man living, I think, 
can show a good orchard of grafted fruit which was 
kept in grass the first ten years of its life. Itisa 
point settled beyond controversy, that orchards to be 
healthy and productive, must be cultivated most of 
the time. There is such a thing as over-cultivation. 
The mistake oftenest made, | think, of late years, is 
forcing young trees too much, thereby giving them 
too luxurious growth, and increasing their liability to 
injury by frosts. Land, rich enough for a crop of In- 
dian corn, is in good condition for the healthful growth 
of apple trees. Even after trees are grown to a large 
size, manuring so as to maintain a vigorous growth 
often renders the trees unfruitful. 

The theory is, that when dame Nature, along in 
summer and early autumn, is laying her plans for 
next year’s operations, she forms buds without at first 
deciding whether they shall be for leaves or fruit, and 
that we, her servants, may help to determine their 
character by urging or checking the circulation of the 
gap; a Vigorous circulation and full supply developing 
the buds into leaves and wood, and a diminished cir- 
culation developing fruit buds. A tree which the plow 
has injured, or which has been bent down by the 
wind, often is full of bloom, while its thriftier neigh- 
bors are expanding their dimensions with no attempt 
at fruitfulness. We prune the roots or bend down the 
branches to induce fruitfulness. On the same princi- 
ple, if your beautiful orchard at eight or ten years of 
uge grows rapidly, but does not bear, by laying it to 
grass a year or two, a check will be given to its growth, 
and blossom and fruit will appear in due season. It 
is not uncommon to hear a man complain that a cer- 
tain tree is apparently dying, and regret it, because it 
was a tree that always bore full, not knowing that the 
partial loss of vitality had turned all its twigs to fruit- 
spurs. 

I know of no substitute for plowing orchards, un- 
less it be mulching. There is a practical difficulty 
that all experience, in raising apple orchards ; undoubt- 
edly, low-branching trees are most healthy, most pro- 
ductive, most convenient in all respects, except in cul- 
tivation. But low branching trees will not admit 
horses to pass under them, and oxen, though not so 
high-headed as horses, have a great many more horns, 
which are very inconvenient in young orchards. After 
low-headed trees have borne two or three full crops, 
their branches often touch the ground, giving great 
convenience in picking the fruit, but utterly prevent- 
ing the passage of a plow-team. I know orchards of 
this character which have been long kept very pro- 
ductive by mulching the whole ground with hay or 
straw. They were near the sea, and the mulch was 
the coarse grass of the flats. Where any mulch can 
be cheaply obtained, I think trees may be planted 
about twenty-two feet apart, allowed to form low 
heads and so cover the ground, and the orchard kept 
free from grass and weeds by thus covering the sur- 
face. The crops derived from cultivation under the 


trees seldom pay the cost, and in many localities 
mulching would be cheaper than cultivation, and an- 
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swer all the purpose. Weshould then have our trees 
in their beautiful natural proportions, instead of un- 
gainly long-legged monsters, marred and scarred, and 
exposed to the alternations of heat and cold, and re- 
tarded years in their productiveness. Probably it 
might not be wise to continue the mulch upon the 
ground through the whole season, although I am not 
aware that injury is caused by so doing. The tendency 
of thus covering the ground, no doubt would be to 
bring the roots toward the surface, but perhaps this 
would produce no injury. Where mice and moles 
abound, either the mulch, or grass growing in the or- 
chard, would afford them winter quarters, and thus 
endanger the trees. : 
Perhaps it might be convenient in many cases to 
cover a few feet about the tree with the mulch, con- 
tinuing to plow at convenient distance. I do not be- 
lieve in devoting your best land to an orchard, and 


then pruning the trees to death for the sake of culti- 
vating the ground. The man who, when his dog 


thrust his head into a valuable pitcher, first cut off 

the dog’s head to save the pitcher, and then broke the 

pitcher to get the head out, practiced on this principle. 
eee 


GRASSES AND GRASS LANDS. 


Epitors Co. GENT.—Considering the high price of 
printing paper, and all other material elements of a 
first-class journal, a letter should contain something 
instructive to be worth the space it will occupy in 
your columns, During the many months that I have 
been travelling inthe Southern, Western, Middle, and 
Northern States, mainly to study their agricultural 
progress and development, I should have troubled you 
with several communications had I not feared that 
my dullness, and the distractions of war and politics, 
would prevent success. Yet, knowing that American 
agriculture is gaining something by the high prices 
that prevail, and long appreciating the value of knowl- 
edge and enterprise in this noble calling, I shall ven- 
ture to point out some of its present advantages and 
defects for the benefit of “ whom it may concern.” 

Grass-culture, stock-growing, dairying, and wool- 
growing are my favorite studies. Twenty years ago 
4 took great pains to have all the cows then milked 
in the State of New-York, counted, and the number 
stated in the census of 1845. By a discreditable over- 
sight in drawing the schedules of agricultural statis- 
tics for that census, I omitted the two important 
questions requiring returns of the acres in meadow 
and of acres in pasture. This was asad defect, and I 
now see that New-York and Pennsylvania meadows 
and pastures have not received that care and atten- 
tion which their importance demands. Their proximi- 
ty to such markets as New-York and Philadelphia, (not 
to name others,) gives them far greater value than 
their owners appreciate. Thirty cents a pound for 
cheese, and five hundred pounds from a cow in good 
pasture in a year, are facts worth considering. Re. 
cently while spending a few weeks in Chenango coun- 
ty, I heard dairymen offer to sell their cows at ten dol- 
lars a head at the close of milking in the fall, because 
they had not hay to winter them. Protracted dry 
weather had been severe on their meadows and pas- 
tures; while the abundance of daisies and other weeds, 
moss and ferns, proved too plainly that: these golden 
grass-fields were not studied and improved as a tho- 
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rough student would study them. Fifty years ago 
Mr. George Julian and the writer were school-boys to- 
gether in the village of Greene, and Mr. J. is not a 
bad specimen of many native, thrifty farmers in Che- 
nango county. His barns, stables, fences, meadows, 
and other stock, are worthy of public commendation. 
Omitting much that deserves mention in Chenango 
county, I was most struck with the abundance of blue- 
grass in the pastures, which I had traced from my 
home in Georgia, through all East Tennessee and 
Western Virginia, through Cumberland Gap down to 
the Blue-Grass districts in Kentucky, thence through 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New-York. Mr. 
Clay once informed me that he regarded the blue-grass 
of his beautiful farm, so characteristic of that region, 
as indigenous to the limestone soils of Kentucky. The 
limestone soils of that State, as in Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, do greatly improve the three species of 
Poas, known as blue-grass, which I find there, as in 
this State and in New-York, yet they are identical 
with specimens of Poas sent to me from England. 
European grasses, early introduced in many places on 
this continent, abound in the plains of Texas, and are 
believed to extend through New-Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean. I have collected and tested by cultivation in 
Georgia, several of the most celebrated so-called na- 
tive grasses of Texas, Mexico, and of the Plains on 
this side, and west of the Rocky Mountains, and so 
far as lam now informed, they are either identical 
with European grasses of known character, or inferior 
for all grazing and meadow purposes. The white 
man and the white man’s grasses have grown up to- 
gether, withered, and died, on the same continents for 
unknown ages. God’s laws, that govern alike the im- 
provement of civilized man and his grasses, are in- 
separably blended. A profound impression made by 
this truth, lead the writer to try his skill in making 
the fourteen million acres of old fields in Georgia bet- 
ter grazing than were the plains of Palestine, where 
Abraham and Lot found it difficult to keep their re- 


spective herdmen from quarreling about the range of 
their cattle. 


If any man ever gave up his life to a ruling idea, I 
have mine to the diligent search for facts connected 
with the food and raiment resources of this continent 
for the comfortable subsistence of the human family. 
Mingling with my countrymen everywhere, I know 
that these resources are not generally understood. 
Let me tell farmers, through the CounTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, that their pastures will be much improved by a 
sprinkling of orchard grass for both early grazing in 
the spring, and late in the fall and winter. I have 
noticed the great want of this luxuriant grass in the 
pastures of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New-York. In 
this lumbering and coal region, hay is now worth $30 
a ton, and there is no man of agricultural enterprise 
to sow grass seed. This county (Cameron) has a rail- 
road to Philadelphia, New-York, Baltimore, and Erie, 
Pa. It has only some 3,000 inhabitants. Between 
Warren, Pa., and Olean on the north, and Williams. 


port on the south, there isa fine grazing country which 
is now an almost unbroken forest. D. LEE. 
Shippen, Cameron Co., Pa., Sept. 3, 1864. 
eee 
The remainder of the debt bearing no interest is 
mainly unpaid requisitions. 
They are properly said to be lost whom Satan finds. 











AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS IN IOWA. 


Sunday night brought us a splendid rain, and since 
the weather has been cool and cloudy—the two pre- 
vious days were the hottest of the season, and I hope 
the termination of a most bitter drouth of two or 
three weeks duration. 

Corn has ripened off wonderfully, and cutting is in 
full operation. The early planted is thoroughly ripe, 
while the late would have grown more if the weather 
had favored. About three weeks ago I made a trip 
through three or four of the adjoining counties, all 
thickly settled and well improved. They have evi- 
dently suffered from drouth. Wheat and oats were a 
fair crop—hay very light, and corn, all insisted was 
not more than half acrop. I think there can be no 
serious scarcity, but there is not the large surplus that 
some very sanguine people would have us believe. 
Stock cattle and hogs appear very plenty, and prices 
moderate, but large stock, suitable for feeding this win- 
ter, is much scarcer and higher, leading to the opinion 
among some shrewd men that there will be more 
money made out of surplus feed by keeping the smaller 
stock, inasmuch as prices of grain and fodder promise 
well, 

The prospect for the coming hog crop is a matter of 
much interest to very many people. In saying what 
I shall on this point,.I may throw a “shell” into 
somebody’s camp, but can’t help it. One year ago, in 
the presence of a prominent packer, I asserted that 
the crop of 1863 would be one-half that of the pre- 
vious year. He scouted the idea, and said there were 
any amount of hogs, &c. The final result showed 
that I was nearly correct. There was a decrease of 
over a million in number, which, together with the 
light weight and of course inferior quality, made just 
about half a crop. I have now to make the prediction 
that the present crop will be materially less than the last, 
the assertions of my friends the “ packers” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. There are several causes at 
work here to produce this result. First, the cold 
weather and high price of corn last winter—very lit- 
tle corn has been fed to hogs this summer. Second, 
the high price of pork this summer has drawn into 
market every hog fit to eat as fast as it could be got off 
—hence the hogs now in the country are small and 
lean. Another reason, and one which I believe will 
have a permanent influence on the future production 
of the country, is the growing feeling among farmers 
that the hog is the most troublesome and least profita- 
ble animal on the farm, and that much more money 
can be made at less trouble from cattle and sheep, 
The hog requires the choicest products of the soil. 
costing much hand labor and money, while beef, mut- 
ton, and wool, can be produced in large measure from 
grass, which is the spontaneous product of the soil. I 
have not seen a man this summer who had the least 
ambition to keep more hogs than the wants of his 
family require. 

I think the day of 10 cent corn is fast drawing toa 
close in this part of the West, and that the time is not 
far distant when the great Illinois system of feeding 
will be materially changed. The steam-engine will 
be brought into requisition, to take the place of the 
hogs. ‘To prevent the waste from the cattle, food will 
be cut, ground, and steamed, and what passes through 
one animal will be of very little use to another. The 
greatly changed condition of our country, resulting in 
a great measure from the incidents and inevitable 
course of this civil war, will make very many and im- 


portant changes in our system of agricultural econo 
mies. H. E. Near Keokuk, Sept. 7, 1864. 
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SALADS, SANDWICHES, STEAKS, &c. 


Meat salads are prepared of turkeys, chickens or cold 
veal. There are also other salads prepared of lobsters, 
oysters, &c. The last are little used except on set occa- 
sions, save where those things are plenty and cheap. 

For Chicken Salad, &c.— Boil done—divest the 
fowls of skins, bones, and everything else but the breast 
if you are fastidious, but generally all the lean of a fowl 
is used. Mince the meat fine; mix with it finely chop- 
ped celery and India pickle, until the taste of both is en- 
tirely perceptible. Just before using, incorporate with 
it the dressing following: For two chickens, the finely 
chopped yolks of eight hard boiled eggs, one-fourth pint 
of pure salad oil or melted butter, two heaping teaspoons 
of mustard, one of pepper and salt, and one teacup of 
strong celery vinegar. Mix this well, and stir a little of 
this into a small portion of prepared meat. If any in- 
gredicnt is lacking, add that one cautiously; when you 
find you have it right, mix thoroughly a short time be- 
fore using. ~ 

Sand wiches.—Slice some best loaf bread thin and 
evenly. Butter well and spread over some mustard 
sauce, or simply sprinkle with mustard, or spread a coat 
of nice jelly, then a layer of grated ham or tongue, or 
cheese, or any minced relish. Over this lay another slice 
of bread prepared as the first. Lay them neatly on each 
other until the plate is filled. 

Marbled Beef.—Take along thin piece of side of 
fresh beef. Remove the skin of the inside, and strip as 
a beef steak preparing forthe griddle. Sprinkle slightly 
with salt, and freely with cinnamon, mace, alspice, and 
brown sugar, mixed; let it lie thus for twenty-four 
hours or longer in cold weather. Prepare light bread 
crumbs, savory herbs and chopped yolks of hard boiled 
eggs, as for stuffing afowl. Lay the meat flat on the ta- 
ble and spread thickly with this preparation, which may 





_ be moistened with wine. Roll the meat around a block 


of two inches diameter, tie neatly and roast or bake well, 
basting with wine and water. When done the stick 
must be drawn out, and the crevice filled with stiff jelly. 
If served hot, send its own gravy nicely browned to the 
table with it. But this is usually prepared for lunch or 
party suppers, and served cold, in which case do not 
draw out the wooden bolt er cut the string until entire- 
ly cold; then coat the outside as well as fill the central 
aperture with nice jelly, and otherwise ornament as oc- 
casion requires. Cut entirely through in half-inch sli- 
ces, and it presents a pretty marbled appearance, and is 
very nice to the palate. 

Venison and mutton are both dressed by the same di- 
rections. 

Beef Steaks Broiled.—Take some nice steaks and 
chop with a knife the surface on both sides, finely, being 
careful not to let the strokes go through. Broil overa 
fine bed of coals, dipping the steak from time to time in 
melted butter and water mixed. When done, sprinkle 


‘with salt and pepper, pour over melted butter and send 


to the table hot. 

Fried Steaks.—Put into a pan a steak chopped and 
rubbed freely with butter, or beef dripping, or good lard. 
Pour into the bottom of your pan a tea-cup of boiling 
water. Set the pan over coals, and cover it with a hot 
lid; when it has cooked tender and brown, take it up, 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper, and keep it hot while 
you prepare the gravy thus: 

Roll a lump of butter (big as a hen’s egg for a single 
cut,) into some flour; pour a tea-cup of boiling water 
into the pan in which the steak was fried; melt the but- 
ter now in the pan, stirring briskly until the gravy be- 
comes as thick as cream, and a nice brown color. Pour 
it over the steak hot, and send to the table hot. 

Onions are often chopped and fried brown, and laid 








on fried beefsteaks. We suggest separate dishes unless 
the onions are known to be acceptable. 


Ham and Mutton-Steaks are cooked by either of 
the above modes of dressing beef-steaks. A little catch- 
up or wine in the gravy of fried mutton-steak improves 
it by neutralizing the strong distinctive taste it possesses. 

Cream Gravy is nice for any fried steak or young 
fowl, made precisely as directed for gravy for fried beef- 
steak, only substituting a half tea-cup of sweet cream 
for butter. 

Fried Chicken.—Cut up and dip into a little flour, 
or first into yolk of eggs, and after in grated crackers or 
bread-crumbs,—fry a nice light brown in butter or lard; 
serve With butter or cream gravy. 
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MANAGEMENT OF RESTIVE HORSES. 








Eps. Co. GENT.—In your issue of March 31, Mr. 
Braby asks for information as to the best method of 
breaking a horse of the bad habit of starting before 
you are ready to go. In a later number some one ad- 
vises him to sell the horse and purchase a colt, and 
break him as he should be; that may be a very good 
plan, but it is not the kind of information Mr. Brady 
wishes, and in pursuing that plan some one has got 
to own the fractious horse, and as long as there is a 
way to break him of his bad habits it is better to do 
it, and I will now state my way of doing it, which has 
never failed. After your horse is harnessed to the 
carriage, procure a piece of webbing as a broad strap 
about ten feet long, fasten it securely around the off 
front foot below the fetlock, then pass it up through 
the girths and lay the end over the dashboard ; see 
that every thing is right, then standing on the off-side 
of the wagon take the strap in the right hand, pro- 
ceed to get in; if the horse attempts to start pull on 
the strap, at the same time saying “ whoa,”—the strap 
brings his foot up and makes it a pretty effectual 
“whoa ;” slack up on the strap as soon as you have 
stopped him, and if he attempts to start again, repeat 
the operation. When you have got good ready to 
start, give the horse the word, and go along. Repeat 
the operation until the horse will stand perfectly quiet 
at the word “ whoa,” always remembering not to whip 
your horse, but always treat him as you would a friend, 
with perfect kindness, and never say “whoa” unless 
you want your horse to stand perfectly still. No man 
should undertake to break a horse who cannot control 
his own temper. every one knows the high reputa- 
tion of the Arabian horses for docility, and a great 
many lay it to the breed of horses, but it is more in the 
breed of men than it is in the breed of horses; there 
they have a law punishing with death the man who 
flogs or over-loads his horse, and would to God there 
was such a law here—we should have no balky horses 
and less balky drivers. The Arab treats his horse as 
his friend and companion, and when crossing the 
trackless desert divides with him his last crust and 
handful of rice, and if beset by robbers this noble 
horse quickly carries him out of their reach. 

The difference between a well-broke and an ill-broke 
horse, is simply the difference between a valuable 
horse and a worthless one, and a man had better pay 
the full value of the horse to have him properly broke, 
than to have him broke for nothing and spoilt in the 
operation. Lewis Co. FARMER. 
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LONG-WOOLED OR MUTTON SHEEP. 


In the Rural New-Yorker of a week or two since, I 
saw complaint made by a correspondent that Long- 
Wooled or Mutton sheep have no advocates, and 
though “large numbers of the farmers think them 
the most profitable,” yet there are no portraits of them 
or articles about them, and no information as to where 
imported ones can be purchased. It would be well for 
some of the Cotswolds, Oxford-Down, Shropshire, and 
Leicester breeders, to give to the public through your 
columns, statements of the live weights and dressed 
ditto of some of their various animals, for the early 
maturity of the English breeds cannot fail to show & 
decided advantage over the fine-wooled varieties as re- 
gards a quick return for capital invested, and the 
much less loss between the live and dead weight is a 
consideration, for a dressed mutton sheep leaves but 
little offal to deduct from the weight when living. 

Thirty years ago I saw an ewe killed at Stow on 
the Wold on the Cotswold Hills, which was taken out 
of a pen for sale. Her weight when dressed, was 63 
pounds per quarter. Twelve years since, at the great 
Christmas Show in London, I saw a ram belonging to 
Mr. William’ Cother of Middle Aston, which was 
slaughtered and hung on steelyards so that everybody 
could see the weight, and that was eighty odd pounds 
per quarter. Mr. Cother is brother-in-law to Mr. W. 
Hewer of Northleach, and both are mentioned in Mr. 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. Mr. Cother called my 
attention to the sheep as he hung up, because it was 
one which I hired the year before for Lord Northwick, 
when he got one hundred and ten lambs, which were 
the finest we had that season. The cause of feeding 
and killing him, was a weakness in hind legs. On 
several occasions at Chipping Norton, and at aforesaid 
Stow fairs, the former in March, the latter the 12th of 
May, there have been yearlings sold in scores weigh- 
ing from thirty towards forty pounds per quarter, 
dressed weight, and I saw Mr. Robt. Beman sell three 
hundred wether tegs (yearlings) for three guineas each, 
(more than $15,) which had been lying folded on the 


land from the preceding September, eating turnips 
and hay, the winter severe, and no shelter of any 
kind. J. B, 
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FENCING AGAINST RABBITS. 


HOW NURSERIES AND YOUNG ORCHARDS MAY BE CHEAPLY EN- 
CLOSED TO KEEP RABBITS OUT. 


I own a nursery located near some woodland where 
rabbits are very numerous, and use their teeth ina 
very destructive manner upon the apple, pear, and 
plum, and moderately so on the yearling peach tree. 
I have made numerous inquiries as to the best method 
to prevent their depredations, and one answers that 
he makes snares, and hangs them just as he would a 
rebel, and by this means gets rid of them. And 
another correspondent says he cuts up green ap 
ples and smears the cut surface with strychnine, 
and scatters these pieces along nursery rows during 
the night, and that rabbits will eat them and conse- 
quently die. The former with us does no good, and 
by the latter remedy all my game was one opossum, 
and a few thousand apple trees minus their epidermis. 
During the year 1862 they destroyed for me in one 
nursery lot 6,000 one year old apple trees, cut them 
off and gnawed the bark off the stump down to the 











ground ; while with two, three and four year olds they 
injured them by gnawing off the bark on the body, so 
you would naturally suppose that the nursery looked 
in a deplorable condition. 

So in December, 1863, I came to the conclusion to 
try a tight fence, and post and rail being most con- 
venient, I tried it by tearing away worm fence and 
putting in a heavy post every nine feet, (the rail being 
10 feet long,) having split the heavy sap ones, and 
straightened all of them on the upper and lower edges, 
so that they would come close together; then, after 
having hewed down and straightened the posts on the 
sides, and thinning the ends of the rails, commencing 
by placing the solid heart rails at the bottom, laying 
them first one down on the ground, and each successive 
one close down on its fellow. The rails are nailed on 
the outside of one post and inside of the next, and so 
on all through, (10-penny fencing nails are best, putting 
one in each end of the rail.) The fence is thus put 
up rail after rail until it is made four feet high ; then 
allow a space of six inches and put on the top rail, 
which makes it five feet high. It takes from 10 to 12 
rails to the panel ; cost per panel of nine feet, 40 cents 
where rails are on the ground, and if rails have to be 
included at $2 per 100, its cost will be 56 cents, which 
is cheaper than plank fence where timber is plenty. 

This fence I can recommend to my neiglibors as be- 
ing cheap, durable, and perfectly reliable as a preven- 
tive of the depredations of rabbits. And I will just 
add for the benefit of persons that may use tight fence 
for this purpose, that in order to perfectly prevent the 
ingress of rabbits, it must be three feet perfectly tight, 
and four would be still better. 

N. B.—Young orchard trees may be protected from 
rabbits by wrapping a half sheet of newspaper around 
the body, and tying it on by three strings, (below, 
middle, and top,) and in the spring cut the bands and 
all is right. A. L. Woop, M. D. 


Webster Nurseries, Scioto Co., Ohio. 
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FRUIT STEALING. 


We all know that good ripe fruit is tempting to the 
eye, and probably nothing will so soon entice, and 
probably nothing entices so many to petty little thefts 
as a fruit garden with trees loaded with apples, 
peaches, and pears, and vines suspending the luscious 
grapes. There is not a day passes at this time of year 
that we do not hear of some one around the village 
losing some part or all of a choice variety of fruit. 
Boys they say will tear off a few pickets, or creep 
through an imperfect place in the hedge on the back 
or out-of-sight side, or come in the night when honest 
people are asleep, and no dog to watch, (since dogs are 
taxed,) and invariably steal the best. This is an every 
day affair, but it has never happened with me, 

My father told me when quite young, that when- 
ever I saw a boy or boys peeking around or bearing a 
suspicious look, to take him or them into the orchard 
and give as good as we had, and when I came into 
possession of the homestead I followed and still follow 
the same wholesome advice. When I set out trees [ 
make calculation or provision for the boys every time, 
and after an experience of more than thirty years, I 
am satisfied it is the cheapest way to get along, for 
boys will not steal when they can get fruit by asking, 
and boys are scarce that will “ride a free horse to 
death.” Experience convinces me that a plain board 
fence will keep out stock, and benevolence will keep 
out the boys. D. B, Waite. Springwater, N. ¥Y. 
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N. Y. STATE FAIR AT ROCHESTER. 


The year 1864, with its unpreceaented: military 
and political excitement, the scarcity of agricultural 
labor, and the simultaneous occurrence of a draft for 
the unfilled quota of towns adjacent to the locality of 
the STaTE FatrR,—were unfavorable for it, both as re- 
yards the extent of the Exhibition and the Number 
of persons who were present. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, however, the result we have to report isa 
most gratifying one; and it is not too much to say 
that in view of them, the Meeting just held at Roch- 
ter, must be recorded as one of the most successful in 
the Society’s annals. 

It affords the greater pleasure to look back upon 
the attendance of the two great days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, on each of which fully thirty thousand 
people, (including committees, guests, &c., as well as 
those who paid their admission,) must have been 
within the enclosure,—when we reflect that they were 
drawn thither by no other attraction than those lite- 
rally and directly within the range of the Society’s 
charter, “to improve the condition of Agriculture, 
Horticulture and the Household Arts.” The only 
unusual feature, indeed, that had been hoped for, was 
the Fowler Steam Plow, but this was promised in none 
of the Society’s advertisements, and due notiee had 
been previously given that it could not reach the place 
in season. The receipts of the Treasurer were :— 





For entries of articles and stock................. $894 
Sale of Tickets Tuesday ................2.sseees- 375 77 
do ig cap ace jl EE a 6,421 40 
do SO Ee ree ae en 6,677 37 
do EN 58 baw cog sesuictsaneeossede 959 38 
Se I 55-5 0 5c os a GOes ch dee SS Dethats. 193 40 
DE ohare ahtabtinnwadneces ctieiedenoweded $15,521 32 


There were also a few Life Memberships not yet 
reported in detail. The crowd of Wednesday was 
somewhat of a transient character, going as well as) 





coming nearly all the time, and bringing the greatest | 
pressure upon the gates just before and after the mid- | 
dle of the day. On Thursday, on the other hand, the 
influx was steady from a very early hour up to noon, 
and after two o’clock had almost ceased ; very few 
began to leave the grounds until after this time, so 
that nearly the whole body of people, in point of fact, 
came and went together—rendering the grounds ap- 
parently still more crowded than the day before, and | 
presenting such a mass of well-to-do and well-behaved 
spectators as we have very rarely witnessed, while 
the limited area and gentle slope of the field brought 
the larger part of them all within the vision at once, 
and in reality produced a much greater effect than | 
larger numbers might have done, scattered over thirty 
or forty acres, and obscured by irregularities of surface. 
The rectipts are larger than those of any previous 
year since Allany, in 1859, when the footing was 
$18,133.45, and exceeded those at Buffalo in 1857, | 








| son, and as manifesting a vitality, and a power of 


usefulness, which are sometimes undervalued, we have 
dwelt thus at length upon the extent and character of 
the throngs which really covered nearly every avail- 
able foot of space, enjoying and examining what they 
saw, with as much pleasure and as few annoying inci- 
dents as we have ever known, when so many were 
gathered together. 


The Grounds, as in 1862, were those of the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society, kindly tendered for the 
purpose. His Honor Mayor Brackett, with D. D. T. 
Moore, Esq., President of the Council, and other 
prominent gentlemen, were active in their efforts to 
advance the views of the State Society ; and Mr. F. 
W. Lay, Treasurer of the County Society, who under- 
took the contract for the preparation of the buildings, 
&c., deserves great credit for his untiring labors, and 
the efficient and admirable manner in which he com- 
plied with all the requirements of the Exhibition. 
Mr. JAs VICK, upon whom devolved the arrangement 
and decoration of the Fruit and Floral Tent, accom- 
plished a difficult task, with limited means, in a taste- 
ful and appropriate way, and should have a card of 
special thanks. And there are many others, to whose 
kind offices the Society was indebted, either for their 
general co-operation, or for immediate aid as Superin- 
tendents, Judges, Exhibitors, &c., to whom we cannot 
now individually refer. Numerous guests were pre- 
sent from Canada, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana. Iowa 
and other States, and many of the Society’s Ex-Presi- 
dents and former officers. 

In passing through the Grounds from time to time 
we repeatedly heard the inquiries—“ What is the sub- 
ject of discussion to-night ?” or “ Where is the Hall oc- 
cupied by the evening meetings ?” showing that the 
interest in these important gatherings increases from 


| year to year. They were held in the most commodious 
| apartment the Society has ever used for that purpose, 
'at the City Hall; Tuesday evening, the crowd had not 


reached the city, and the audience was not large, but 
Wednesday evening there must have been about one 
thousand listeners—a larger number than ever before, 
and Thursday evening would probably have seen a 
similar company but for a congratulatory assemblage 
over the Shenandoah victories, with music and 


speeches, which occupied the steps and square in front. 


As it turned out, the discussions of Tuesday and 
Thursday were those of the most practical and gene- 
ral interest, equalling, perhaps, in both respects, any 
that we remember to have heard ; while that of Wed- 


| nesday hinged upon matters of sheep pedigree, elicit- 


ing some evidences of personal feeling, and although 
in its way of no little importance, still, less instructive 
than is to be desired for the great body of those who 
are present. All three sessions, however, could have 


($15,073.89,) thus taking the second place on the list, been little less than three hours in duration, the audi- 
and showing that RocuEsTER is one of the best sites | @2CeS showing few evidences of fatigue at half-past 
that can be chosen. The number of visitors from | ten, or thereabouts, when an adjournment was called. 
distant parts of the State, we should judge, has been; Asa whole, the Exhibition upon the Grounds was 
seldom exceeded, gnd the counties near by were out rather select than extensive. Some classes were de- 
in very strong force. So far as we could ascertain, | cidedly short, others tolerably full—but in both, as a 
the attendance of the city people themselves was general thing, excellence wus the rule, and mediocrity 
small, and the success of the occasion is due to the | the exception. Regretting as much as any one can, 


Farmers themselves, and to their recognition of the | to find as many of the stalls and pens unoccupied as 
services of the Society in their behalf. For this rea- there were, still we do not think that any of the no 
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tices yet published do justice to the substantial merits 
of the show. ‘ 

Taking the classes in order, CATTLE were deficient 
in numbers, in several of the Breeds. The Short- 
Horns,. however, were more fully represented than 
others, and in such a way as to show very fairly the 
character of several leading herds. The President, 
Mr. SHELDON, exhibited a number, but not for com- 
petition. In the class of aged bulls, seven came into 
the ring, and we were assured by one of our leading 
breeders who was not an exhibitor, that he had never 
known a better ring at any of our Fairs. The first 
prize was won by Mr. CoRNELL, but the bulls of 
Messrs. McCall and Jackson, which were placed second 
and third, were fine animals, and none of the other 
four would have appeared to disadvantage except by 
the side of really prime competitors. Among other 
leading exhibitors, Mr. Elihu Griffin of Dutchess Co., 
an enterprising and successful farmer, who breeds both 
cattle and sheep purely upon practical considerations, 
and who deserves much credit for the selection and 
management of his stock, received several prizes. Mr. 
Cornell’s excellent herd, it will be seen from the prize 
list, was very successful, and we had much pleasure 
in examining both these, and the stock of Mr. McCall 
of Lyons, who although young in the enterprise, has 
the foundation for future prominence. The Wads- 
worths of Geneseo, exhibited a number of animals, 
and we were glad to see also the names of several less 
widely known, who illustrated in what they showed, 
the dissemination of the breed throughout the State, 
—such as Mr. Jackson of Fayette, Mr. Wells of New 
Hartford, and others whose names are not at hand, 
but who are evidently doing much for the improve- 
ment of the cattle in their several localities. Mr. 
Brown of Washington Hollow, had but one repre- 
sentative of his growing herd, the heifer calf to which 
the first prize was awarded. In Devons, the show was 
comparatively weak. Our Albany county herd,—that of 
Capt. HILton of New-Scotland,—was represented, and 
Messrs. Simpson of Westchester, Cole of Genesee, and 
Rogers of Jefferson, were the other leading contribu 
tors. The only Herefords, we believe, were those of 
Mr. CorntnG of Albany. <Ayrshir'cs, again, did not 
appear in the force which we should like to have seen, 
for a breed of so great value in our dairying districts. 
Some of the leading breeders, both in this breed and 
of Devons, were prevented from appearing by the dis- 
tance at which they reside, and, throughout, the show 
of Stock would have been larger, but from the great 
pressure of other business upon the railroads, lessen- 
ing the facilities they could afford, and the lack of 
labor, rendering it difficult to procure trustworthy at- 
tendants. The <Alderneys were better represented ; 
the herd of Mr. Morss of Greene county, the most 
fully, and we understood that several of his cows were 
purchased by Thos. Richardson, Esq., of New-York. 
Mr. Corning was also an exhibitor in this class, and 
Mr. Dinsmore of Dutchess, showed some fine heifers. 
The Grades were out in only fair numbers, but were a 
useful and instructive class which any farmer might 


have examined with benefit. Working Oxen were 
short in numbers, and the show of Fat Cattle was 
quite weak. 


As to HorsEs, we have had larger numbers, and in 
some respects better shows, but this department al- 








together was one of the best supported on the ground. 
The efficient and very capable superintendent, Mr. 
HOLLISTER, ranked it as the best since he has been in 
service, and that is saying a great deal. Referring to 
the premium list for the names of leading exhibitors, 
we may remark, without injustice to those who were 
successful, that many who received no ribbons were 
not the less worthy of note. The class of matched 
horses over 16 hands, was a good one, and that of 
draught horses (to which more attention might be ad- 
vantageously given) was stronger than usual. No 
single animal perhaps attracted greater admiration 
than the three year old colt of Mr. SwarBey of Seneca 
Falls, sired by the bay Arabian of Gov. Seward, when 
in the hands of Judge Sackett, shortly after his ar- 
rival, and giving cause for regret that the services of 
these horses have not been of greater extent, and such 
as really to accomplish what they undoubtedly might 
do toward the production of a sort of horse in growing 
demand for our city parks and the general use of 
ladies and gentlemen under the saddle, or for light 
vehicles on the road—of beautiful and graceful form, 
good spirit and endurance, sufficient activity and speed, 
and docile enough for easy control. Three of the 
Morgan stallions were especially favorites with ad- 
mirers of this breed, and received the compliment of 
universal notice whenever they appeared. In mares 


with colts, and in some other classes, there was a little 
deficiency. 


Of SHEEP we regretted that the Long-Wooled breeds 
were so sparsely represented. Mr. Jeffrey of Canada 
and Messrs. Gazley and Deuell of Dutchess were the 
leading exhibitors. Of South-Downs, the excellent 
flock of Mr. Brown of Dutchess, naturally took the 
palm, Mr. Griffin of Dutchess, also exhibiting one or 
two pens of much merit. Mr. Parsons of Monroe, who 
with his father before him, has for many years been a 
breeder of Hampshire and Shropshire sheep, made a 
good show of the former, from importations of his own. 
Coming to the Fine Wooled classes, we must again re- 
fer to the premium list for the leading exhibitors, but 
may add that this was not one of the least prominent 
or least attractive features of the Show. Several of 
the rams were spoken of as held at prices fabulously 
high, and we know that many strangers were sur- 
prised to find first class Merino sheep turning out s0 
largely in Western New-York. Of all that we saw, 
however, there were none which we examined with 
greater interest than the grades shown by Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN of Dutchess—proving so conclusively and 
forcibly what is effected by the first cross of a well- 
wooled, fine-fleeced ram, of such stock as certainly to 
impart his merits to his progeny, upon the ordinary 
mixed ewes to be picked up in any part of the State. 
Here were two or three pens oi lambs of different ages, 
the dams of which had cost from $3 to $5 per head, 
loose and thin in wool, and not half covered (in com- 
parison with the Merino)—while the lambs followed 
the sire in being coated completely on belly, legs and 
head, and with a thick, fine fleece, neither too dry nor 
too greasy, which must pay its profit to any farmer. 
The course of breeding adopted by Mr. Fischer in 
Silesia, familiar already to many of our readers—the 


continued use for so many years of males of his own, 
notwithstanding their relationship with the rest of 





(Continued on page 316.) 
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MORALITY OF TOBACCO RAISING. 


BY JUDGE FRENCH. 








Althongh it may be true, as Charles Lamb says, 
that this easy writing is often very hard reading, I 
find myself reduced to the necessity of either writing 
hastily or giving up my place in your columns. I 
know well that the contributions which give charac- 
ter to your paper, are those of its editors and others, 
who write carefully and thoughtfully ; and that the 
random thoughts and single observations in which 
most of us indulge, are chiefly valuable when careful- 
ly collated and systematized under the editorial hand. 

Among the subjects upon which I should like to 
draw the fire of your batteries at this time, is the mo- 
rality of tobacco raising. 

Suggest this topic in any assembly, no matter 
whether farmers or ministers, male or female, learned 
or ignorant, and nobody waits for his neighbor's 
opinion ; no one stops to hear both sides, but every 
man is ready to decide the point at once, according to 
his first impressions. I once heard an eminent judge 
say toa jury which had passed a sleepless night in 
their room, unable to agree on a verdict : “ Gentlemen, 
I am surprised that you cannot agree in this case. I 
could agree either way in five minutes.” It is just 
these easy cases, where it is easy to take a partial view 
at once, and which are so nicely balanced, that al- 
ways divide the public mind. If the question be one 
which has at the same time a moral as well as a prac- 
tical side to it, like this tobacco question, babes and 
sucklings even fancy that to them there has been a 
special revelation, and that the louder they cry the 
more they show their inspiration. For one, I hate and 
detest tobacco in all its forms—solid, fluid, and vapor- 
ous. I never used a pennyweight of it, except to kill 
ticks upon sheep, or to poison something else. I thank 
the client who chews, to sit at least six feet off in the 
most private consultation. I frankly tell the friend 
who asks if smoking is disagreeable to me, “ Yes sir, 
it is; I don’t think you will lose so much comfort by 
not smoking for ten minutes as I shall by your indul- 
gence just at this time.” It has driven me home in 
good season from many a social gathering, and so 
saved me perhaps from ruinous dissipation. Who 
then shall say that tobacco has done no good! I 
think that tobacco blunts the morals as well as man- 
ners of gentlemen, and morals and manners are all 
the same in Latin, and very near of kin in all languages. 
Ihardly know an inveterate smoker who will not 
smoke in a dining-room, in a public parlor, in a stage- 
coach or a rail-car, although he knows it is disagreea- 
ble to half the company, if he is not absolutely for- 
bidden by some positive rule. It satisfies his con- 
science, if, as he scratches his match, he blandly ex- 
presses the hope that smoking is not disagreeable to 
you, and it satisfies his sense of decency, if, as he 
kicks his disgusting spittoon across the room toward 
his chair, he regrets that you cannot join him in his 
innocent indulgence. A smoker is always behindhand, 
in business or pleasure. When the carriage is at the 
door, and everybody else is in, and anxious to start, 
the smoker, after diligent search, is found quietly sit- 
ting in the back piazza, with his feet on the railing, 
half asleep, dreaming dreams and seeing visions, and 
when aroused from his lethargy, would vastly prefer 





to finish his cigar to any pleasure your society can 
afford. 

Now if I say a word in favor of tobacco, it surely 
cannot be thought that I am carried away by any per- 
sonal partiality. : 

With other trustees of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, in our examination of the various sites 
shown us along the Valley of the Connecticut, during 
the present season, we of the eastern part of the State 
were surprised to see how large a breadth is planted 
with tobacco, and how profitable, beyond all other 
crops, it has for a few years proved to be in that fer- 
tile region. 

In many towns it seemed to us that more acres are 
occupied with tobacco than with corn, and this in the 
midst of a war which in any other country would long 
before this time have brought a famine in its train. 
The profit of the crop is enormous. A ton of cured 
tobacco to the acre is not an unusual crop, and far- 
mers inform us that they have been this year offered 
in advance, forty cents a pound for their crop. This 
gives $800 an acre. The census of 1850 gives the 
product in Virginia at 660 lbs., in Maryland at 650 
lbs., in Tennessee at 750 lbs., and in Kentucky at 575 
Ibs. to the acre. Any land adapted to Indian corn, in 
good condition, and manured with ten cords of stable 
manure or its equivalent, is in order for a first rate 
crop. The plants are started in seed-beds, and trans- 
planted as soon as they are large enough. About the 
middle of June we found the setting still unfinished. 

We saw in Amherst a team breaking up a field from 
which a heavy crop of hay had just been taken, and 
upon that same field we saw on the 18th day of Au- 
gust one of the heaviest crops of tobacco we saw on 
our route. The labor of setting, watering if the sea- 
son be dry, weeding, worming, and housing, is con- 
siderable—perhaps twice that of cultivating the same 
breadth of Indian corn, though I think this is an over. 
estimate. 

Many suppose tobacco to be injurious to the soil. 

We have been educated to the idea that Virginia and 
other southern soil has been somehow cursed by to- 
bacco-culture. No doubt this is in one sense true. 
The Virginia culture consisted in cropping good land 
with tobacco continually without manuring, so long 
as any crop would grow. The same course pursued 
with corn would produce the same result. So long, 
however, as a heavy coating of manure is applied an- 
nually, tobacco is produced so far as I can learn, in un- 
diminished crops. Fields of good tobacco were shown 
us, where tobacco had grown every year for ten or 
twenty years. It is the uniform opinion of observing 
men in the region named, that the manuring for a full 
crop of tobacco, leaves the land in high condition for 
a crop of corn and the usual rotation of grain and 
rTASS, 
. The profitableness of tobacco-growing on the fine 
lands of the Valley, at present, is clear beyond ques- 
tion. Farmers are growing rich by it. No other crop 
has stood the drouth so well. We saw farmers who 
raised last year all along from one thousand to four- 
teen thousand dollars worth, and two-thirds the amount 
at least was clear profit. 

And now for the morality of it. Some members of 
our board are tobacco-growers, and some were so hor- 
ror-stricken with the idea of tobacco-culture, that they 
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declared that they would not locate the College in 
Amherst or Northampton if they believed tobacco 
would ever be raised on its farm. One worthy mem- 
ber from an eastern county wrote me after his return 


home, that his mind had been so confused by the con- | 


flicting ideas upon this subject, that he could hardly 
tell whether bread or tobacco was the staff of life. If 








waters, where the intermingling of the cold brooks 
with the warmer lakes, brings the finnied and speckled 
tribe “ gregarious.” 

It is all very well after one gets into this country ; 
but to get here, aye, there’s the rub/ Over corduroy 
roads—dry brooks, as most of the wood roads are,— 
on wagons innocent of springs, or huddled into a boat 


tobacco is not only useless, but is hurtful always, then light and small enough for a man’s shoulders over a 


no good man should be induced by any amount of 
profit to raise it. The slave-trade was always profitable, 
but even while it was lawful it was an accursed traflic, 
in which no Christian man could engage. With our 
temperance ideas, few of us would quite like to establish 
ourselves even in a legal business of distilling New- 
England rum. Perhaps*we should be deterred partly 
by principle and partly by taste. Rum-distillers are 
not in very good odor in any sense, and we should not 
feel exalted by the association. On the other hand, 
few farmers would be deterred from raising barley or 
rye because they knew their crops might probably be 
converted into whiskey ; and most of them perhaps 
would send their grain directly to the distillery if that 
offered the best market. 

Whether an article is useful or not, does not depend 
upon whether it is good for food or clothing. What 
are called luxuries in distinction from necessaries, 
whatever higher civilization calls into use as con 
tributing to comfort, and refinement of taste, man- 
ners or intellect ; these are as truly useful as wigwams 
and buffalo skins. Any view of this matter which 
should strip our houses and public buildings of their 
ornaments, of pictures and statuary, or that should 
expel from our gardens and grounds, flowers and 
lawns, and ornamental trees and shrubs, and foun- 
tains, and plant the whole with corn and potatoes, 
would find no favor with the most ultra utilitarian. 
It has not been proved by any statistics, that the use 
of tobacco shortens human life, and disagreeable as 
the weed may be to many of us, if it brings innocent 
enjoyment to the thousands who use it, why should 


we set ourselves up against it, while we indulge our- ; 


selves in equally useless articles of taste or luxury. 
It seems to be the uniform testimony of surgeons and 
agents of the sanitary commissions, that tobacco is a 
real comfort to our soldiers on their weary marches 
and night watchings. Who of us, going among them, 
would hesitate to fill his pockets with the nguseous 
weed, and deal it out right and left to the poor souls, 
if it would help to while away one weary night? I 


think I have fairly opened the question of the morali- 
ty of tabacco-culture, and here for the present I leave 
it among the difficult and interesting subjects for dis- 
cussion. 





eee 
ADIRONDACK FARMING. 


Eprrors Co, GENT.—Of course everybody in the 
region of Albany and Central New-York knows all 
about the world of waters lying about the Adirondack 
Mountains, and the unbroken forests that make the 
wilderness between Champlain and the St. Lawrence. 
It was a great luxury to leave the torrid zone of 
Massachusetts for this region ; to exchange the sickle 
and the hoe for the oar, the rifle, and the rod; to dis- 
mount from the load of dusty hay and grain, and pad- 
dle the light canoe in chase of the driven deer, or cast 
the gaudy fly after the yet gaudier trout at the head 
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three miles’ carry, with your knees into your mouth, 
and your only rest by fording from one lake to an- 
other in mud and decayed roots, with carpet-bag, rifle, 
rod, and oars, till your shoulders ache, your knees 
quake, and you are negatively rejoiced at again get- 
ting into your limited boat-quarters! Nevertheless, 
like all life’s travel, in the retrospect we mainly see 
the oases in the desert, and now after attaining the 
haven of rest and sport, forget the fatigue encounter- 
ed in reaching it. 

I was glad to see the drouth had not affected this 
region as severely as with us, The forest leaves show 
no signal of distress, the fields no brown, the grain 
has its usual height, and it is only where the potatoes 
are dug that one is aware it has been drier here than 
usual. I find that every season the farming improves 
in the vicinity of the lakes, the increase of lumberers 
and miners affording a market for all produce that 
can be raised “in the woods,” and now when potatoes 


—the finest I have seen this season anywhere—bring 
one dollar a bushel, butter thirty cents per pound, hay 


‘fifteen dollars a ton, oats a dollar a bushel, with a ris- 


ing market, the borderers feel the importance of clear- 
ing up more land, sowing among the stumps, and en- 
closing larger spots for garden-sauce, which yields a 
grateful change to the hunter and his guides from the 
daily repast on venison and trout, with which the 
camp abounds. Beansand onions are among the most 
profitable crops between this and Lake Champlain, 
the rich new land being especially suited to the latter, 
and the former growing anywhere, yet none the worse 
on good soil, and both being in great demand for the 
nourishment of our fighting men in the armies of 
Uncle Sam. The small Canada corn thrives and ripens 
here in most seasons, but frait makes but little pro- 
gress—apple trees growing well for a few years, then 
gradually dying off. 

The most bounteous crops are mosquitoes and black 
flies, which yield plentifully during the months of 
June and July, and crop out a little during August, 
especially in a close camp during a rain-storm. As for 
“the wicked flea, whom no man pursueth,” because 
he is not to be caught, they abound everywhere, more 
plentifully in old shanties on the crossings, in which 
you are compelled to tarry over night; but the sight 
of a deer, or the jump of a trout, soon dispels thoughts 
of their inflictions, and a bathe in the limpid lake al- 
together removes the venom. 

But a few years will elapse before this wilderness 
will go down under the axe of the woodman, and the 
rumors of a contemplated railroad are already mak- 
ing the pioneers uneasy, and they dread the ‘ bad time 
coming,’ when the game will flee before the whistle of 
the locomotive, or be ruthlessly slaughtered by the 
cockney sportsman, who will abound and destroy like 
locusts, when able to obtain access to the woods by 
railroad, and who are now luckily deterred from over- 
coming these preserves, by the difficulties of approach 
to them. 

Even now they are almost as plentiful as deer, and, 
compared with a few years since, hunting and fishing 
are a serious business, and venison costs, when obtain- 
ed by the mere sportsman, much more than beef at 
the highest New-York prices. 

Raquette Lake, August 28. 
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the fiock—has given a fixity of type, the effects of 
which were even mcre plainly apparent in these pens 
of grades, than in the pure breds themselves, and in 
which respect it is certain that this flock has no rivals, 
either in this country or abroad. 

There is no danger, in examining the pure-bred pro- 
geny, of finding among them the variations which 
were alluded to in the course of Wednesday evening’s 
discussion, as constantly turning up in flocks of mixed 
origin, such as include the greater number of all our 
fine-wooled sheep. At the same time those who are 
seeking “ brag-fleeces” alone—great weight, no mat- 
ter whether of wool or of yolk—will be likely to pre- 
fer rams from other sources than from Mr. Chamber- 
lain; but we very much wish that a competition 
might be instituted, open to all the States, in which 
liberal prizes should be offered for weight of fleece, as 
cleansed for the factory, in order that we might ascer- 
tain exactly what sort of ram to buy really to add to 
our yield of wool. In conversation with a large manu- 
facturer at Rochester, he remarked that for him to 
buy an eighteen pound fleece for $18 was to pay up- 
wards of three dollars and a half per 1b. for the wool he 
got ; and that he certainly could not afford to buy that 
kind at the price he paid for fleeces in which the pro. 
portion of extraneous matter was smaller. We advert 
to the subject here, because it has actually become a 
question of great importance to the wool growers of 
this State, as well as of the West, to know what they 
are about, in breeding from animals which (at least in 
the opinion of some good judges) are likely to detract 
from the future value of the flocks, as much as they 
may add to the factitious weight of the fleeces thus 
secured. 

To the other Departments of the Exhibition our as- 
sistants have devoted considerable space, and we must 
refer to them here very briefly. The show of Jmple- 
ments, as will be seen, was extensive and very good ; 
we regret having missed a fuller personal examina- 
tion of it in detail. The “Beater Hay-Press,” the 
patent of which for this State we understood to be 
owned by Mr. FRANCHOT of Otsego, appears to be one 
of the leading improvements of the year, and we give 
it this passing commendation to the favor of our read- 
ers. The show in Floral Hall was a very large and 
good one, for the season} which in Western New-York 
has been an unfavorable one; the tent was about 
thirty feet longer than the one used in 1862, we be- 


lieve, but seemed to be as fully crowded as that of two 
years ago. 
The Field Exhibition, 

The reapers and mowers of a great variety of style, 
formed a long line. We cannot speak of them except 
asa whole. There were combined machines with 
self-rakes attached, and there were mowers only, with 
two drive wheels and with one, some having rigid fin- 
ger bars, and others flexible bars; and most of them 
manufactured in a very superior style of workmanship. 

H. L. Emery’s Cotton Gin, manufactured at Alba- 
ny, N. Y., and which has gained such great renown in 
Europe as well as in America, drew large crowds of 
people to witness its operation. 

The hay press manufactured by O. Lande, Little 
Falls, N. Y., which is equally adapted to pressing cot- 
ton, tow, hops, wool, and all other materials of the 
kind, was in constant operation in pressing hay. It is 
driven by a span of horses on a fast trot, and would 
turn out a bale of hay in eight minutes. 

There was a good representation of horse rakes, 





— 


most of which were wheel rakes, with a seat for the 
driver. There was also a new and improved wooden 
revolving rake, exhibited by ——, which seem- 
ed to possess superior merit. But the wheel rake man. 
ufactured by Sprout & Brothers, Hughsville, Pa., ap- 
peared to possess merit in many respects, although 
every one would undoubtedly do good work. 

In the line of horse-forks there was a good representa. 
tion. There was the grappling fork manufactured b 
Messrs. Raymond & Moe, Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
admirably adapted for pitching barley, fine hay, and 
short oats. Then there was the self-adjusting, inde- 
pendent, sickle-tined fork, manufactured by Wheeler 
& Melick, Albany, N. Y., and another similar to this, 
by Rundell Brothers, Coxsackie, N. Y., also one by 
W. D. Myers, Ilion, N. Y. 

Among fanning mills was one from J. & F. Miles, 
Rochester, N. Y., and a grain separator exhibited by 
Fred. F. Hoecker, Bath, N. Y., which seemed to be a 
very efficient machine for separating all kinds of grain 
when different kinds are mingled together. For tak- 
ing oats out of wheat, and out of buckwheat, and 
yellow seed out of fiax seed, it did the work in a very 
superior manner, and appeared to be an implement 
which is very greatly needed among farmers. 

Birdsall’s and Shattuck’s patent clover machines 
were both on exhibition ; and as our readers frequent- 
ly ask for information on this subject, we here briefly 
state that these machines, driven by some eight horses, 
will work out from the crude straw, on an average, 
about 12 or 15 bushels of clover seed per day, although 
in rare cases 30 bushels had been exceeded ; while, on 
the other hand, less than 10 can be obtained of poor 
material. ‘These mills are intended for itinerant work. 
The cost of the first is ai present $340, the latter, 
$325. 

Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. Y. exhibited a new and 
improved thrasher and huller, which has a reputation 
for doing excellent work. The seed is thrashed from 
the straw, and then carried on endless aprons to the 
grinder, or grating cylinder, where it passes between 
the cylinder and concave, where the hulls are stripped 
off the seed, and the seed is brought out in a box en- 
tirely clean. 

Any heavy or tough heads or tailings are brought 
back again to the cylinder several times, perhaps, 
until every seed comes out clear in a box. Scarcely 
a kernel will be blown over with the chaff. 

Potato Diggers.—There were a number of this kind 
of implements, all of which looked as if they might 
roll out potatoes very fast and dig them clean. §&. 8. 
Hickok exhibited one with two drive wheels under the 
forward end of the beam, where there was a shaking 
apparatus, to shake the potatoes out of the dirt, by 
means of the prongs behind the plow. 

Anofher kind was carried on two drive wheels, 
drawn by two horses, having a kind of iron scoop in 
front, with a horizontal wheel beneath the axle, with 
teeth attached to it for the purpose of raking the earth 
over and thus throwing all the potatoes out on the 
ground. 

Still another kind was constructed with two shovel- 
like instruments, each of which run in the earth be- 
neath the row of potatoes, and a revolving dirt spreader 
—similar to a revolving track cleaner of a mowing 
machine—was drawn close behind each shovel in the 
soil which worked the potatoes to the surface of the 
soil. The names of the proprietors we could not 
learn, 


The proceedings were appropriately closed on Fri 
day afternoon, by a memorial to the late Gen. Jas. 8. 
Wadsworth, from Hon. LEwis F. ALLEN, and to the 
late Edw. G. Faile from Hon. A. B. ConeeR—both 
ex-Presidents of the Society, whose loss we have had 
to mourn during the current year. Rey. Dr. ANDER 


son of the Rochester University, also made a few 
timely and eloquent remarks. 
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BELTED KINGFISHER---Ceryle alcyon. Bors. 


“ SpecraL CHARACTERISTICS.—Head with a long crest. Above 
blue, without metallic lustre. Beneath, with a concealed band 
across the occiput, and a spot anterior to the eye, pure white. 
A band across the breast, and the sides of the body under the 
wings, like the back. Primaries white on the vasal half, the 
— unspotted. Tail with transverse bands and spots of 
white. 

“Young with the sides of the body and a transverse band 
across the belly below the pectoral one, light chestnut ; the pec- 
toral band more or less tinged with the same. Length of adult 
about 12% inches; wing, 6 or more. 


While strolling by the side of a creek, enjoying the 
beauties of nature, we are suddenly startled by a harsh 
grating sound, very similar to that produced bya 
watchman’s rattle. This is the note of the Belted 
Kingfisher. He is probably an old acquaintance of 
the reader, if the latter happen to be a resident in the 
country. His gay plumage, singular bill, and last but 
not least, his note, all render him well known to resi- 
dents in the country. 

There are at present two species which are known 
to inhabit North America proper. Of these the sub- 
ject of the present article is much the largest and most 
striking. The other is smaller, and is an inhabitant 
of Texas. Tho present species must not be confound 
ed with the European bird of the same name, as they 
are very different in many respects. 

The Belted Kingfisher is always to be seen in the 
vicinity of some running stream. Here he obtains his 
food, which consists of small fish, bull frogs and other 
“small fry.” These he catches with great dexterity. 
He seat himself upon the top of some dead limb of a 
tree, or fence-post, adjoining a stream of running 
water, and waits patiently for his prey. Presently he 
sees a suitable fish, and darts from his position to the 
spot, catching his prey with his bill while on the wing. 
He retires to his former position, and with a dexterous 
motion of his bill, throws the fish slightly in the air, 
and allows it to pass down head-foremost into his 
throat. With a violent gulp the prey is swallowed, 


and he is now ready for another. This is repeated 
until his appetite is satisfied. 


Mill-dams are a favorite resort of this bird, and 
WILSON remarks—“ the sound of his pipe is as well 
known to the miller as the rattling of his own hop- 
per.” In such localities, if there be steep clayey banks, 
he frequently makes his nest. This is made by both 
the male and female bird successively. One of them 
flies to the chosen spot, and clinging on with its claws 
to the bank, it excavates with the help of its claws, a 
round hole in a horizontal position, for a distance of 
four feet or more. At the extremity of this hole a larger 
cavity is made to allow the birds room to turn round 
in. Here the nest proper is made. It is composed of 
a little loose grass and a few feathers. In this recep, 
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jtacle the female deposits her eggs, which are six ir 


number and of a pure white. The eggs have a very 
roundish appearance, so much so, indeed, that the butt 
end is hardly discernable from the point. They meas 
ure 1} in length by 1 inch in breadth. 

In the middle States seldom more than one brood is 
raised in a season. 

WILSON relates an interesting circumstance in re- 
gard to this bird. He says that a young gentleman of 
his acquaintance informed him that he had taken from 
a Kingfisher’s nest no less than eighteen eggs, always 
taking the precaution, however, to leave one behind to 
serve as a sort of “ nest egg.”’ “ At some of these vis- 
its,” he continues, “ the female being within, retired 
to the extremity of the hole while he withdrew the 
egg. and the next day when he returned, he found 
that she had laid again as usual.”* 

With this we close our account of the Belted King- 
fisher, hoping that some abler pen than ours will 


chronicle his history. J. P. NorRIs. 
oe. ——__—_ 


The Schenectady Catharine Plum. 








After years of repeated trial we have become more 
and more satisfied with the real value of this excel- 
lent variety. We know none more hardy in severe 
winters, not even the Lombard ; it is a free grower, an 
abundant bearer, and when fully matured, the fruit is 
sweet, juicy and delicious. It is not large nor showy, 
and this perhaps is its only objection. It is more like- 
ly to escape the curculio than most other sorts, simply, 
as we suppose, on account of the great number of spe- 
cimens which set. Where this insect is not abundant, 
it will therefore be important to thin the fruit early, 
by removing more than three-fourths, and by which 
the remainder will grow larger in size, and become in- 
comparably finer in flavor. 
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Remedies for Foot-Rot in Sheep. 








Eps. Co. GENT.—Early in tbe season I inquired in 
the Co. GENT. fora remedy that would be effective in 
curing foot rot in sheep. In answer to the inquiry 
butter of antimony was recommended, and simultane- 
ously therewith I was informed of the same thing 
from two other sources. It was immediately procured, 
and has been applied regularly once every week since. 
The effect has been to so check the disease that it does 
not now materially damage the sheep. They feed 
nearly as well as before they took foot rot. But I have 
not been able to entirely cure them. Often after 
having for some time appeared to be entirely well the 
disease would break out afresh, and another applica- 
tion of the remedy must be made. This, however, is 
not wonderful, considering the very contagious char- 
acter of the disease, and yet some individuals of my 
flock have escaped altogether with sound feet. The 
close paring of the hoof, and cleansing of the foot is 
undoubtedly beneficial without the application of any- 
thing. 

Shortly after I made the inquiry I received a letter 
from one of your readers in Canada, recommending 
fresh cow dung applied in form of a poultice as a 
remedy, and requesting I should try it, and report 
through the Co. GENT. A few of the worst cases were 
selected and treated as he prescribed, but after a few 
days’ tria! they were evidently getting much worse, 
and the treatment was discontinued, and butter of 
antimony was applied, when they soon began to get 
better. N. Linton. 
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FIFTY ACRES ENOUGH. 





“Ten Acres” devoted to vegetable culture near a 
city may be a miracle of plenty, but in the outlying 
rural districts it is not quite “ Enough,” though infi- 
nitely better than nothing. A man with ten acres of 
any wise decent land, need never fear the poor-house, 
if he works it well. His family may outnumber the 
nine digits, but there will be corn in Egypt for all 
that. 

Now we hold that 50 acres of good land, or that 
which can be made good, is enough, unless a man 
wishes to slave out his whole life in toil—digging till 
his old back is as crooked as a rainbow—till his mus- 
cles crack with the rhumatism, and his joints snap 
with anchylosis. Some penetrating genius has dis- 
covered that man has but one life to live on earth— 
why toil incessantly for the bread that perisheth? In 
the sweat of our brows are we to get our bread, but 
don’t let’s sweat immoderately for mammon. Enough 
is all we cau use. We know of a snug little farm of 
34 acres of cultivated land, and 17 of rocky pasture, 
which yields a profit much larger than any 150 acres 
we know of. It upholds a snug little cottage of eight 
rooms, a large barn with modern usefid improvements, 
3 acres of splendid orchard of all valuable fruits, half 
an acre of excellent garden, an acre and a half more 
devoted to carrots, turnips and onions—the fences are 
all post and rail, bushes and weeds are in eternal exile, 
and the whole place is exceedingly fair to look upon, 
and to live on. This man is getting rich by being 
thorough in everything. His hen-house is perfect, his 
hens lay, and no droppings are lost. His pig-sty is 
well supplied with muck and the house slops run into 
it. After taking the first premium he puts about six 
acres of corn into pork, which makes manure—his 
carrots and turnips he puts into beef, which makes 
more manure, Manure and thorough tillage are the 
grand secrets of all farming—in New-England at least. 
This man lives well—no pork diet for him—he eats 
turkeys, eats eggs, eats lamb, and the first of his fruits 
and herds. He dresses well, rides in a carriage, hasa 
good pew in church, and sends his children to the first 
institutions of learning. His wife isn’t worked to 
death, and has a piano in the parlor. He pays about 
$50 a year for help—visits his neighbors and knows 
how to fish. No rich uncle ever left him any proper- 
ty—he began life by owning about half of his farm, 
without any buildings upon it, and $5,000 would not 
buy his real estate today. This farmer is no myth ; 
we know him, and more minute statistics might be 
given to show that 50 acres is enough—enough unless 
a man desires to dig and scrub over a large farm of 
half tilled acres, and perhaps not be any better off in 
the end than my easy friend with a small farm. 

It isa fact that a 200 acre farm might be made 
equally good, but it is another fact that they seldom 
are. Thorough tillage in New-England cannot extend 
over a multitude of acres. Fifty acres of rich land (it 
can be made rich if poor now) with a snug house in 
a spacious yard, with an abundant fruitage, and every- 
thing as perfect as a man can make around it, is a 
working-man’s paradise. There is his vine-wreathed 


arbor in which to read his papers of a summer Sunday 
eve, and behold the sun sink down through the golden 
gateways of the west the while—there is everything 





nas 


beautiful and bright around him in the house and out 
of doors, and why is it not all the paradise earth can 
give ? 

We hold that the man who makes an acre of this 
earth more beautiful or productive is doing Heaven 
service, and if he has not over 50 acres, he can make 
it all shine with fruition and beauty, and never ask 
discount besides. C, 





CLOVER SHADING THE GROUND. 


Your Prussian correspondent is right in most of his 
conclusions with regard to which is best for wheat, a 
good crop of clover or a fallow. There is no compari- 
son when the land is put to clover in a proper state, 
clean and after a root crop spent upon the land. There 
is no fallowing of land with good farmers; for break 
up clover at one year and mow it twice, taking off and 
putting nothing on, and I have known sixty bushels 
of good wheat per acre on a field, against forty only 
per acre on a piece adjoining, in the same enclosure, 
where the land had been treated exactly the same, ex- 
cgpting that the two acres fallowed was plowed, har- 
rowed and worked three or four times during the 
summer, while the other was once plowed and the 
wheat drilled on the back, and just harrowed over 
after. 

Leave clover to stand a second year, and my ex- 
perience proves the wheat following that crop will not 
be so good by a great deal, whether it is eaten off or 
otherwise disposed of. Chemists may, or may not be 





able to account for such anomalies, but facts are stub- — 


born things. Clover in Prussia is cut, as it is in Eng- 
land, when coming into full bloom, not when com- 
mencing to seed, which may account in some measure 
fur the conclusions of this, and Swedish turnips, &c., 
being carried off the land here, instead of being 
chiefly eaten on the ground where grown, as in Eng- 
land, will explain why turnip husbandry has been the 
salvation of agriculture in England, enriching poor 
exhausted soils, and making it profitable to cultivate 
the very lightest poorest tracts of land, while here, 
instead of growing a hundred acres of roots for con- 
sumption on each farm as is done in England on every 
respectable sized farm, (of four to five hundred acres,) 
littie more than as many yards are produced to go 
through a longer period of time before succulent food 
can be again got from the land. 

There must be something beneficial in the clover 
crop, which is destroyed or counteracted by letting it 
stand too long, or by keeping it down for more than 
one year, or why should there be this difference of 
opinion between not only Prussians and Americans, 
but English likewise ? J. B. 








oe 


KIDNEY WORM IN SWINE. 


As a proper treatment for kidney worms in swine, 
let me recommend that the experiment be tried of 
giving the diseased animal a chance to champ at char- 
coal, Among the hogs that I was fattening in the fall 
of 1859, one of them was obliged “ to drag his slow 
length along,” without any use of his hinder parts. I 
had no expectation of effecting a cure, and made no 
effort to that end. It happened, however, that 1 threw 
a quantity of pulverized charcoal into the lot where he 
was confined, and it seemed to do him good very soon. 
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The animal recovered ; in a short time, not to exceed 

ten days I think, he had gathered up his legs, stood 

firmly on his pins, and was walking around—a respec- 

table corpulent:porker. A. D.C. 
Lynchburg, Ohio. 
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SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


MEssrs. Epitors—I promised to send you a few more 
recipes along time ago. I believe in sending such re- 
cipes as are needed at the time; consequently I will 
send a few of those that I use in my own family, and 
can therefore assure your readers that they are reliable. 

To Keep Eggs. 

Last August we placed athick layer of salt on the bot- 
tom of a large sap-bucket—oilded the eggs with fried 
meat-fat, and placed them in the salt in such a way as to 
prevent touching each other, little end down. Then a 
layer of salt and then eggs, till the bucket was full. Set 
in the cellar. Used the last in May, and found them as 
fresh as need be—not a bad one among them. 

Salting Cucumbers, 

Last summer we pickled our cucumbers with a bit of 
the stem on—wiped them clean and put them into the 
following pickle—at the rate of one part vinegar, two 
parts water, and three parts salt, with a good sized root 
of horse radish. When the tub was full, placed a cloth 
over the cucumbers, and aclean flat stone over the cloth 
—covered the tub and set it in the cellar. Last spring 
soaked and pickled them in vinegar. The pickles were 
green and hard, like new ones. The best way I have 


ever tried. 
To Pickle Green Tomatoes, 


Wipe the tomatoes clean; slice them, if large, twice 
in two—if small, only once. Sprinkle a thin layer of 
sugar on the bottom of a stone jar, then a layer of to- 
matoes, and then a sprinkling of sugar, and soon. When 
the jar is full, set it ina warm place. Ina few weeks 
they will be good pickles. The tomatoes must be kept 
under the vinegar, and the jar tightly covered. 

Tomato Pickle---No., 2. 

Take smooth green tomatoes; steam them until a 
trifle tender. Or what is better, boil them in old cider 
or in vinegar and water, until a little soft; stick three 
or four cloves in each tomato, and place them inastone 
jar, and pour over them the following pickle: To eight 
pounds of fruit, take four quarts of good vinegar, four 
pounds of brown sugar, heat scalding hot, and pour it 
over the tomatoes. Cover the jar closely and set in a 
cool place. 

Green Tomatoes for the Table. 

Pare and slice; season with pepper, salt and vinegar. 
When ripe, drop the fruit into hot water; remoye the 
skin, and season the same as green tomatoes, with the 
addition of a little sugar. [Ripe tomatoes should be 
pared without dropping into hot water. The scalding 
greatly injures their flavor.—Ebs. } 

Tomato Preserves, 

The skin should be removed, and the tomatoes sliced 
thinly and stewed in sugar, as any other preserves, using 
the very best kind of sugar, pound for pound. 

Tomato Toast, 

Pare, slice, and cook green tomatoes until very tender. 
Add sweet cream—sweet milk will do, but it will need 
more butter—sufficient to make plenty of gravy ; season 
with pepper, salt, and as much butter as you can afford. 
Have your bread nicely toasted and placed ina deep dish, 
and pour the contents of your spider over it. An ex- 
cellent way to use up dry slices of bread. 

{n conclusion, [ would say to the lady readers of the 
Co. Gent., if they would like any more of my family 
recipes, they can have one hundred and seventy of them 
by sending thirty cents to the address of Mrs. E. Cat, 
Fabius, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Wool of Long-Wooled and Merino Sheep. 


There is so much difference between the loss in 
weight by washing, of a fleece from a Merino sheep 
and one off an English Long-Wool, that the fact ought 
to be generally known so that in any farmer’s choice 
of breeds to start with, he may not be deceived. And 
let what may be said to the contrary, the Cotswolds, 
for instance, do not require stabling, and will not 
stand any very close confinement ; and though every- 
body knows how dripping wet the climate of England 
is, yet in regular farming flocks’ shelter is never 
thought of ; and it is only for short intervals that snow 
storms and excessively cold spells would render it at 
all advantageous to keep them under cover here. 
When properly fed and managed, all the principal 
breeds of English sheep will lay on flesh faster during 
the winter, the wool increasing in proportion as the 
body does, and though we read of sheep in America 
dying from exposure to rain the latter end of May and 
beginning of June when just shorn, and page 186 in 
the Practical Shepherd, there is stated the fact of 300 
‘dying from a storm as late as the middle of June, I 
do not believe English sheep could be killed that way 
at all, even if any one was to try to do it for a wager. 
Sheep are shorn as early as February when fat, and 
driven many miles through very severe weather, be- 
cause they travel better without their coats, and before 
railroads ran through the country they were driven 
from the Cotswold Hills (100 miles) to London, lying 
in open yards, &c., every night on their way. All this 
is stated to prove that the English sheep are not deli- 
cate, but on the contrary are really more hardy than 
some other sheep, will cut double the weight of wash- 
ed and clean wool, will weigh down two other sheep 
of any country, and the Cotswold will at one year old 
weigh down three common Merinos if they were all 
dressed. , 

The improved Merinos, &€c., may take their place 





‘among the excellent of the earth, for of course being 


less, more per acre can be kept, and though the wool 
when cleaned is less, it is worth more money per pound, 
but they cannot lay any claim to requiring less atten- 
tion than the Long-Wools, and the reason they suc- 
ceed in large herds is they are small and lean in com- 
parison. Give all their due. The fact of Merinoes 
bearing to run all sizes, ages, and sexes together, does 
not prove they would not thrive much better if kept 
in separate lots. J. B. 





—— 





7. 


BLACKBERRY ROOT SYRUP. 


Eps. Co, Gent.—Your correspondent will find the 
following an excellent recipe for blackberry syrup, made 
from the root instead of the berries: 

Take blackberry root, four ounces; water, two pints; 

brandy, four ounces. Boil the root in the water until 
the latter is reduced to one pint; then form syrup by 
adding one and a half pounds of white sugar; boil a few 
minutes, then strain through flannel. Lastly add the 
brandy. 
_ This makes an excellent remedy for dysentery, &c., 
and can be given to the smallest child as well as adults, 
with perfect safety. Hoping to assist your correspon- 
dent in his laudable efforts to relieve our gallant but 
suffering soldiers, I remain yours, &c. 

Hamilton, O. 





DRUGGIST. 
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A good wife is the workmanship of a good husband. 
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Agricaltural Societies not Liable to Taxes.— 
JOHN HAROLD, Esq., Secretary of the Queens Co. Agri- 
cultural Society, wrote to the Treasury Department to 
ascertain Whether agricultural societies were liable to a 
tax, and the following answer was received :— 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
OrFice INTERNAL REVENUE, | 
Washington, Sept. 2d, 1864. / 
8tr—In reply to your letter of the 29th ult., I have to 
say, that section 108 of the act of June 30, relating to 
theatres, circuses, &c., and exhibitions of that charac- 
ter, docs not include agricultural societies. 

There is no law by which agricultural societies in their 
corporate or associate capacity may be taxed. The indi- 
vidual members thereof are subject to tax on their in- 
come, derived from membership of such associations. 

E. A. Roiirns, Dep. Com’r. 

Joun Haroip, Esq., Hempstead, L. I. 





The Crops of Onondaga.—As to the product in 
this highly cultivated and fertile district, we are happy 
to learn from Hon. Gro. GEDDEs that the developments 
of the threshing machine have been of so satisfactory a 
nature: ‘*We have generally threshed and sold our 
wheat crop in this vicinity,’ he writes in a private letter 
of the 7th. ‘I have heard of no field that did not give 
more than twenty bushels to the acre, and one or two fields 
are reported as high as forty bushels per acre. Our own 
crop averages about 28 bushels—none of it on summer 
fallowed ground, but all after barley ora crop of hay. 
Two or three more rains in June would have helped 
the crop materially, but the plump, bright berry, 
weighing about 635% pounds to the measured bushel, 
with the splendid bright straw, is quite satisfactory. 
Barley was cut short by the drouth, hardly going over 
30 bushels totheacre. Oats about 45 bushels to the acre 
—very small berry, but sound. Potatoes are really ruin- 
ed—small and very tasteless, and so poor in fact that 
few are eaten at our table. Corn is nearly out of the 
way of frost, and is better than I thought when I wrote 
you last—about half crop I now think. So the footing 
up of matters is: A first rate wheat crop; barley mid- 
dling; oats ditto; potatoes, nowhere; corn half a crop; 
hay splendid; straw ditto ; cornstalks fair, and we can 
winter our stock first rate without grain. Labor was 
said to be scarce, but we had no trouble on that score, 
paying outside men $2 per day (that is just the price of 
one bushel of barley.) The haying and harvest weather 
was splendid, reducing the cost to the minimum. On 
the whole I consider this a most successful year for the 
farmers of Onondaga Co.”’ 

Such reports are not only cheering to the farmers of 
the locality immediately concerned, but also to the 
country at large. We hope to be favored with harvest 
reports from other parts of this State, and from the grain- 
growing regions generally, and are confident that the 
time spent by correspondents in preparing them will be 
well rewarded by the information thus elicited. 


—— ——— 


Short-Horns.—We learn that Wm. H. Slingerland 
of this county has made several sales from his herd of 
Short-Horns, (cows, heifers, and calves)—and most of 
them have been purchased in this county. . Col. James 





Hendrick, President of the Hope Bank of this city, has 
purchased a bull and several heifers of the stock descen- 
ded from the imported animals (Neptune and Finella,) 





— 


from Col. Slingerland, which he designs to commence 
breeding from, on his farm in Bethlehem. This isa move 
in the right direction, laying the foundation with some 
of the best blooded stock in the country. 





‘¢ The American Conflict.?’—The first volume of 
this ‘‘ History of the Great Rebellion, its causes, inci- 
dents and results,’’ by HoRACE GREELEY, has appeared 
from the press of O. D. Case & Co., Hartford, Conn, 
The publishers announce that about 50,000 copies of the 
work are subscribed for, while but a small part of the 
territory has yet been gone over by their agents. The 
price is $5 per vol. 

After a review of the growth of the Republic, and of 
the “drift and progress of American opinion respecting 
human slavery,’’ which occupies about 300 pages, the 
presidential canvass of 1860 is described in detail, and 
the history of the secession movement, beginning in 
South Carolina, is narrated at length—involving the 
political history of the eventful autumn and winter 
preceding the actual outbreak of hostilities, and thus 
filling 150 pages more. The remainder of the volume, 
633 pages in all, describes the response of the North to 
the Southern challenge, and the course of the war until 
the close of the year 1861. 

It is astonishing, to us Who have watched so closely 
the progress of the conflict, how, amidst the constantly 
recurring excitements and anxieties of the present, many 
important events in the earlier part of struggle, have 
already passed from the memory, and how great is the 
interest With which they are brought to mind in the 
clear and simple narration of Mr. Greeley, The reader, 
whether agreeing with him or not, in his veiws of men 
and occurrences, is so fully supplied with citations from 
official and other original documents, that he can at least 
judge for himself, in very great degree, as to their sound- 
ness and force, and no one will be likely to rise from a 
perusal of the book, without a renewed conviction of 
the justice of the great cause for which we are in com- 
bat, and renewed congratulations on the heroism and 
success With which the contest has thus far been waged 





Sale of Short-Horns.—We call attention to Mr. 
Marks’ Advertisement of a Sale of Short-Horns on 
the 12th of October. Mr. M. has long been engaged 
in breeding, and enjoys a high reputation as a careful 
and practical manager. He now offers his entire herd, 
and it should draw a good attendance of intending pur- 
chasers. The location of Mr. Marks’ farm is near Ca- 
millus station, just beyond Syracuse, on the Central 
Railroad. 


2 
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Merinos. — The western sheep breeders are here 
thicker than ever this season, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in prices in thorough-bred sheep since last sea- 
son. Isaac V. Baker, Jr., of Comstock’s Landing, N. Y., 
sold last week to A. Hawes, Esq., of Fon Du Lac , Wis., 
four lambs, two rams and two ewes, from his flock, for 
$150. 

Mr. Baker and E. W. Harrigan of Comstock’s Land- 
ing, N. Y., passed through this city last Thureday with 
two pens of Silesian ewes, purchased of Wm. Chamber- 
lain of Red Hook, N. Y. There were two yearling ewes, 
a ewe lamb, and an older imported ewe, imported from 
the flock of Louis Fischer, Wirchenblatt, Silesia, Ger- 
many. 





ee 
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Good Returns from Sheep.—I wintered 47 sheep 
that sheared me 235 pounds of wool, which I sold for 
one dollar per pound. Seven of them were last year’s 
lambs and had no lambs this year. The 40 raised me 41 
lambs which I sold for $184, making $419—average per 
sheep $8.911¢c. This would not be a great yield for high- 
priced Merino shcep, but these were common native 
sheep with a grade uf Cotswold, worth about $5.00 per 
head. J. B. N. Bangor, Me. 
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Not Laid Waste by War.—With the Mark Lane 
Express of the 8th ult. before us, containing the Board 
of Trade returns of imports for six months to July lst, 
we chanced to turn to our files of the Country GENTLE- 
MAN for last year, in which we copied from that paper 
of June 15th, 1865, the assertion that ‘a great extent of 
the wheat growing districts’’ in this country had been 
“‘devastated’’ by the war, and the repetition of its pro- 
phecy in 1861 and 1862, that no large amount of grain 
could be exported from the United States, for the then 
ensuing year, (July 1863 to July 1864.) An examination 
ot the returns now published shows that while Great 
Britain imported from this country 1,264,150 quarters of 
wheat (and its equivalent in flour,) from Jan. 1to July 1, 
1863, the amount for the corresponding period this year, 
was 1,210,236 quarters—showing but avery small de- 
crease. Indeed we also find that while in 1862—the year 
of our greatest exports, as well as of England’s greatest 
need—we supplied her with 43 per cent. of the foreign 
wheat she consumed,—during the first six months of 
1864, 39 per cent. of all she has taken was derived from 
our markets—so that our supply has continued, within 
this comparatively unimportant fraction, in proportion 
to her demand. 





Never Prop up a Tree loaded with fruit, to pre- 
yent the branches from breaking dow \. Any branchor 
tree which requires propping, has more fruit than it 
ought to carry, either for the good of the tree or the 
good of the fruit. The first thing to do is to remove 
immediately all the smaller poor or knotty specimens. 
If this is done before growth has ceased, and sometimes 
after ripening has commenced, the improvement of the 
remaining portion will more than compensate for the 
reduction in number. In those regions where the peach 
bears only occasionally, the owners often attempt to get 
ail they can by allowing an over-abundant crop to re- 
main. They will get quite as many bushels by removing 
one-half or two-thirds, and obtain an immense superi- 
ority in flavor. Many cultivators have observed that 
the last ripening peaches on atreeare incomparably bet- 
ter than the first—merely because they are not crowded. 
How much better would they be by removing the 
crowding portion before ripening? If you wish to 
have good, healthy, uniformly growing fruit trees, not 
destroyed by premature age, do not let them over-bear. 





Emery’s Cotton Gin.—This machine has been no- 
ticed in our former volumes, but, on the breaking out of 
the rebellion, the encouragement to manufacture it of 
course greatly declined. The extension of Cotton cul- 
ture in other countries—in Algeria, Egypt, along the 
northern borders of the Mediterranean, as well as in 
India, Africa and South America—has at length created 
a renewed demand, and we spent an hour or two some 
weeks since in examining the processes of its manufac- 
ture and witnessing its operation in ginning cotton, at 
the factory in this city. The cotton is placed in a hopper 
containing openings below too small to admit the seed ; 
through these openings a series of circular saws revolve, 
tearing the fibre completely from the seed, which then 
drops out by itself; brushes revolving on the other side 
of the saws and at a higher rate of speed, clean the lint 
wholly from their teeth, and it then passes hetween con- 
densers and is delivered in a fleecy sheet convenient for 
baling. The improvements of H. L. Emery on the old 
saw gin, consist mainly in an ingenious contrivance 
Within the hopper to prevent the clogging of the saws, 
no matter how unevenly or carelessly the cotton is fed; 
in the peculiar sharpness and perfection of the saw teeth, 
andin the addition of the compressor, by means of 
which the lint comes out ina handy form, instead of fly- 
ing loose from the brushes and thus reqniring a large 





and tightly enclosed apartment to catch it in. But aside 
from the gin itself, the machines used in its munufac- 
ture are several of them new, and do great credit to the 
mechanical skill of the inventor. One in particular for 
the filing of the saws, isa very successful and curious 
contrivance, accomplishing the work in a simple way, 
by the attendance of a boy, and with much greater ex- 
actness and finish than is likely to be done by the hand 
of the best workmen. 

The day of our visit several of these gins were ship- 
ped for Constantinople, and others were following for 
for different foreign ports by every opportunity. 





Albany County.—The Albany County Agricultural 
Society will hold its next Annual Fair in this city, Oct. 
4—7. The premium list is now ready, and copies may 
be obtained of the Secretary, Jonn M. Barer, 51 State 
St. The amount of premiums embraced in the list, is 
about one thousand and five hundred dollars, exclusive 
of Diplomas and Books, and it is hoped and believed 
the show will be such as to merit the liberal premiums 
offered. 

We trust the farmers of the County will exhibit as 
generally as possible. The President of the Society is 
LEONARD G. TEN Eyck, Esq. Good committees have 
been appointed to act as judges in the various depart- 
ments. Competitors may fairly expect every attention 
on the part of the managers, and a large concourse of 
spectators to examine their respective contributions. 


Iowa.—W. Duane WItson, Esq., Secretary of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, proposes to publish a 
volume of statistical, agricultural and general informa- 
tion with regard to all parts of this growing State; for 
the benefit of immigrants and others. The soil, water- 
power, manufactures, prices of lands, wages of mechan- 
ics and farm laborers, cost of fuel, fencing, &c., church- 
es, schools, population and means of travel, will receive 
especial attention. A few pages of advertisements will 
be admitted, to which the attention of implement deal- 
ers, breeders, nurserymen and others is invited, and for 
inférmation as regards which, Mr. W. may be addressed 
at Des Moines. 

We are indebted to Mr. W1Lson for a fine photograph 
of the elevation of the proposed Agricultural College 
building, which should have been acknowledged some 
weeks ago. 








Good W orkmanship.-Correspondents of the Prairie 
Farmer have been agitating the question of the impor- 
tance of better workmanship in agricultural machinery. 
One writes from Canton, Missouri: 


‘The grain crop was very heavy this season, and 
machines few, consequently every machine was taxed 
to the utmost. And I venture to say in consequence of 
the delay by breakage, enough grain has been lost to 
pay for half of the machines. In my humble opinion, 
we have two serious evils in harvesting machines. The 
small pieces are made too frail, and there are too many 
patents. If three or four of the chief makers would 
combine and make a machine which would have all the 
best features of each united, we should have a machine 
as near perfect as is possible. As it is now, nearly all 
have a few good features, and a good many poor ones.’ 


And the editor justly remarks: ‘A machine intrin 
sically better must in the long run be outstripped in 
sales, by one less meritorious, if the one must lie idle a 
good share of its time waiting for repairs, while the other 
is able to work without intermission, from the fact of a 
supply of parts being constantly near at hand. Wher- 
ever the fault lies—whether with manufacturers or 
agents—it should be remedied.”’ 


m 
>- 


Oxford-Down Sheep.—We observe a notice of the 
sale by auction on the 6th of October next, of the flock 
of this breed, imported and bred by R. 8. Fay, Esq., 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Massachusetts Agricultural College.—The Exe- 
cutive Committee “of the Trustees of this Institution, 
Henry F. French, Henry Colt and Charles G. Davis, have 
transmitted to the Governor and Council, a communi- 
cation on the part of the Board, announcing their se- 
lection of Amherst as the location and giving at length 
the reasons which led them to this decision. The 
financial position of affairs is thus stated :— 

‘‘Our charter requires thata farm of not less than one 
hundred acres be procured, and provision be made for 
manual labor by the students. It also requires that the 
sum of $75,000 be raised by subscription or otherwise, 
for a building fund, as a condition of recciving the land 
scrip for the purchase of a farm. The scrip being for 
360,000 acres, which we value at eighty cents per acre, 
we find our means present and prospective to be as fol- 
lows :—The proceeds of 36,000 acres, $28,800, with which 
to buy our land; $75,000 raised by subscription for 
buildings; and an annual income from the land fund of 
$8,600, being five per cent. interest upon the estimated 
fund from two-thirds of the land scrip, after deducting 
the one-tenth used for the purchase of land: to which 
may be added fees for tuition. Although it is hoped that 
the legislature may in future enlarge the income of the 
College, as its usefulness becomes manifest, we are 
compelled to act under all the limitations referred to, 
and with reference to the means provided.” 

After reviewing the branches of study to be pursued 
—without, however, having definitely fixed upon the 
details involved—they urge that to carry out the pro- 
gramme satisfactorily will require much larger means 
than those now at their disposal. Besides a farm of 
sufficient extent to maintain herds for illustrating the 
different varieties of cattle, and to experiment in cross- 
ing breeds ; to give room for orchards, nurseries, botan- 
ical gardens, lawns, hedges, shrubbery, plantation of 
trees, and vegetable gardens, it is thought desirable that 
a tract of the size of an ordinary Massachusetts farm 
should be set apart to be cultivated for profit, putting 
it under the best rotation and the most judicious man- 
agement, and keeping strict accounts, to show that good 
farming will pay well as a business. For these and 
other uses an area of three to five bundred acres, with 
as great diversity of soil and surface as possible, his 
been deemed requisite; and with this view they were 
guided in their choice of the site at Amherst, comprising 
four hundred acres of diversified land, 100 acres of 
which is upon an elevation commanding a fine view, 
with a soil well adapted to sheep husbandry, to the eul- 
tivation of all varieties of fruit, and to such crops as 
require freedom from frost or excessive moisture. It is 
well watered throughout and includes deposites of muck, 
while a lower portion will require drainage. Its pur- 
chase will require about $10,000 more than is yielded for 
the purpose by the land scrip, but this it is anticipated 
- be secured and the $75,000 for building is subscrib- 
ed. 

We have not space for a farther summary, but we un- 
derstand that Amherst Collegeand the new Agricultural 
College propose to unite in the compensation of such 
professors as they may desire jointly to engage, and that 
the libraries, collections, &c., of the two institutions 
are to be open to the students of both. The considera- 
tion of this communication by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, Whose approval the trustees must obtain, is assign- 
ed for Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 12 o’clock, when parties in- 
terested will be heard. 





> 





Apples.—J. 8. MarKLE, New-Scotland, has shown 
us samples of two varieties of sweet apples, of good 
size, handsome appearance and pleasant flavor, ripening 


last of August and first of September. The original 
tree, from a graft of which one of these comes, was cut 
down a few years ago on his farm, where it had been 
standing beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant ; 
its trunk had reached a circumference of over 13 feet, 





and it was thought from this and the rings inthe wood, 
that it could have been standing little less than two 
centuries. The other is of more modern date, but has stil] 
been for a long time a fixture on the farm, and a favorite 
with the neighbors. Mr. M. is not aware that either has 
ever been disscminated to any extent, in this vicinity or 
elsewhere, 





Mr. Cornell’s Breeding Farm.—The Ithaca Jour- 
nal lately published an extended notice of the farm and 
stock of Hon. E. Cornevu of that place, ex-president 
of the State Agricultural Society. He now owns about 
six hundred acres, and is doing much to improve the 
land, as well as the character of the stock. ‘ He origi- 
nally imported five animals, (Short-Horns,) cows and 
bulls, Which cost him in the neighborhood of $5,000, or 
$1,000 each, and he has purchased at every point where 
sales Were made, which promised to increase the value 
of those heretofore possessed. In one case he paid $1,000 
to Mr. Thorne, of Duchess county, for a calf less than a 
week old, while several of his cows cost him prices 
ranging from $500 downward. They result at the pres- 
ent time ina herd of between seventy-five and eighty 
head. * * Those who have the most casual 
knowledge of English productions must be aware of the 
often and honorable mention made of South-Down 
sheep and mutton, ranking, as it does, among the choi- 
cest delicacies of the table there. While abroad two 


| years since, Mr. Cornell became so impressed with the 


excellence of this breed of sheep, that he imported some 
two dozen backs and ewes, which cost him here about 
$100 cach. He has nowa flock which is rapidly increas- 
ing, and which promises to be all which could be expect 
ed or even desired.” 


*2 


Mr. Brown’s Sale.—We noticed the appointment 
of a sale of improved stock by J. N. Brown, Sangamon 
Co., Ill., for the 24th ult., a report of the results of 
which now reaches us through the Prairie Farmer. 
Eleven Short-Horn cows, four of them with calves by 
their side, averaged a fraction less than $130 each, 
which does not look very large when two grade cows 
were sold at $150 each. Fifteen heifers averaged about 
$155, and four bulls about $150. Five Berkshire sows 
were sold, from 2 to 5 years old, all with pig, at $30 to 
$45 each; seven younger sows ata range of $14 to $20, 
and three boars at $25, $27 and $28.50. Of South-Downs, 
the first lot offered was the choice of a pen of ten ewe 
lambs, the first three choices selling at $22.50 each, the 
others from $10 to $20. The next lot was a pen of South 
Down ewes selling at a range of $17.50 to $36. Nine 
bucks sold at range of $7 to $30. Five graded ewes sold 
for $82.50. Fifty ewes sold at range of $5 to $15 each. 
A number of horses were also disposed of. 

“The farm of Capt. Brown consists of about 2,100 
acres, 1,500 of which is now in blue grass pasture, and 
is Without doubt the best appointed and arranged stock 
farm in the State. Mr. B., although among the first, 
and probably the largest breeder of fine stock in the 
State, does not confine himself to that branch, but feeds 


quite a large amount of stock for market. He believes 
in blue grass, considers that 100 acres taken in the fall 
unpastured, will make as much beef as 663¢ acres of 
average corn in the shock.”’ 








Cotswold Ram.—S. T. DEUvEL, Harts Village, Duch- 
ess Co., sends us a handsome photograph of the ram 
‘* Monitor,” of this breed, from a painting representing 
him with three months’ growth of wool, and therefore 
showing his form and development to good advantage. 
He was bred by F. W. Stone, Guelph, C. W., and is 
owned by Mr. D. in connection with E. Gazuey of Clin- 
ton. His gross weight is 41414 lbs.—weight of ficece 18 
lbs. 
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Loreign Hotices. 


An Ideal Dairy Farm in Cheshire.—A valuable 
lecture was delivered before the Cirencester Agricultural 
College on Dairy Farming, in which the speaker laid 
down in figures the exact requisites fora farm of 600 
acres, 400 being in grass, and 200 under the plow. It il- 
lustrates the best management there adopted to select 
some items from his estimates. Ifthe land were good, 
he said it should keep about the following stock : 


120 dairy cows. 100 ewes and lambs. 
30 calves. 14 horses and colts. 
30 yearlings. 100 pigs. 

30 two years old. 


The 200 acres of plowed land would be farmed on the 
four-course system, giving 25 to clover and 25 to beans, 
50 to roots, and 100 to wheat, (or wheat and barley, one- 
half to each,) every year. His calculations are very com- 
plete, showing how the produce thus obtained is adapt- 
ed to the stock recommended. The horses required to 
do the work well are 10, but he allows 2 to be breeding 
mares, having 4 colts growing up, all the time. As to 
the sheep, ‘‘ the farm should carry a flock of 100 breed- 
ing ewes through the winter, which, with their lambs, 
should be sold off fat every year. This is better than 
keeping a flock constantly, since on the rich grass they 
are very subject to the foot rot.” The total capital re- 
quired he makes £5,100 or £8 10s. per acre. This is for 
a cheese farm. We should like to visit one where all 
these recommendations were well carried out. 

Flax Culture in Ireland.—The number of acres 
of flax grown in Ireland in 1851 was 140,536, and in 1853, 
174,579. It then decreased until in 1858, it was only 91,- 
646. Since that year the progress has been quite regular, 
as shown below from official returns: 





1859............. 136,282 acres. | 1862,............ 150,070 acres. 
_. Soares 128,595 do, ee 214,099 do. 
egw care ans «Saree 147,957 do. SSE. ee 201,942 do. 


The Shropshire Sheep.—We have had frequent 
occasion to notice the growth of this breed in general 
esteem in England, and find it this year taking a higher 
rank than ever before. A number of sales are noticed 
at length in the Mark Lane Express of August Ist and 
8th, showing a wider interest and higher prices than 
usual. We have beenat some pains to condense the fol- 
lowing table of the principal sales and their results : 


Number of Highest Price Average 


Owner of Flock. Rams sold, for any one. a 3? ofall. 
i 12 


1. Mr. Horley, near Leamington,.. 39 30 ga. 

2. Mr. Byrd, near Stafford,........ % 40 gs. 14 5s. 
38. Mrs. Baker, ata Ee 26 20 gs. 9 9s, 
4. C. R. Keeling, Penkridge,...... 30 31 gs. 17 4s. 
4. Mr. Masfen, Wolverhampton,.. 37 30 gs. 11 9s. 
6. Mr. May, near Tamworth,...... 26 35 gs. 12 168. 
%. Mr. Coxon, Lichfield, .......... 23 47 gs. 17 3s. 
8. Messrs. Crane, Shrewsbury,.... 21 22 ga. 11 — 
9. Mr. Thornton, do. ies an &) gs. 29 18s. 


_ About a dozen other sales of smaller lots are also no- 
ticed, but the above will suffice to show the prices ob- 
tained by leading flocks, and the extent of the sales, all 
of which took place within afew days. The ram for 
which the highest price was paid in lot No. 1 on the 
above list, took the first prize at the Royal Show at Bat- 
sea,ter and is now 5 years old. Flock No. 4 consisted 
altogether of 175 breeding ewes, and it illustrates the 
fecundity of the breed to state that these ewes raised 
260 lambs the present season. The average on the rams 
sold (say $86 in our moncy) was a high one for so large 
anumber. The average on flock No. 7 was nearly the 
same as on Mr. Keeling’s, and it included several prize 
sheep at the Newcastle Show just held. The last flock 
mentioned, that of Mr. Thornton, is the one to which 
we particularly referred as unprecedented in the history 
of the breed. The ram which sold for 80 guineas took 
the first prize at Newcastle; another went at 65 gs., a 
third at 41 gs,, a fourth at 56 gs. There were also ex- 
tensive sales of draft ewes from these and other flocks, 





all of which sold well, but our limits will not permit us 
to particularize. Our contemporary says: 

‘* The Shropshire sheep are now undoubtedly a well 
established-breed, and they seem to be so well adapted 
for almost any soil or climate in this country, that they 
therefore attract breeders from Wiltshire and other 
southwestern counties, to tone down the thick heads of 
their native breed, and from the eastern counties, York- 
shire, Wales and Ireland, to use for the various purposes 
for which they may be considered suitable, and that they 
generally give satisfaction may be gathered from the fact 
that buyers of them come again for increased numbers. 
The great show, too, which these sheep made at New- 
castle, where the leading breeders in the kingdom were 
present to examine and compare the merits of each class, 
greatly tended, no doubt, to induce buyers from a dis- 
tance to become purchasers of Shropshires.”’ 

Cotswolds and Oxford-Downs.—Large sales of 
rams of these two breeds have also taken place, and at 
prices which ‘‘ though generally slightly lower than last 
year, owing to the considerable increase in the supply, 
have been very remunerative to the breeders.”” Mr. W. 
Hewer, Northleach, sold 50 Cotswold rams, averaging 
£25 5s., including one for the extraordinary sum of 230 
guineas. Mr. H.’s flock, however, is one of the most 
celebrated of the breed; the averages in other flocks of 
high standing ranged from £10 to £14 18s., the latter 
being the the next highest that is mentioned, next to 
Mr. Hewer’s. The highest sale of Oxford-Downs we 
notice is that of Mr. Gillet of Bampton—40 rams ave- 
raging £9 19s., one lot making 224¢ gs. 

Lime and Salt on Grass Land.—The authorofa 
paper on grass lands, lately read before the St. Austell 
Farmers’ Club, said: 

‘‘Lime is, no doubt, a valuable rectifier of rich old 
grass lands, by acting upon and decomposing inert vege- 
table matter, and neutralizing acidity ; but I consider it 
to be much more valuable when mixed with salt, having 
seen some wonderful effects from the application of 
that compound, to which sand is a great acquisition. I 
mix equal quantities of fish salt and quicklime, and 
then cover the heap with half the quantity of sea-sand, 
which prevents evaporation, fermentation being very 
great for many days; but when it has subsided, I mix 
the whole well together, and subsequently apply it to 
the land by means of a manure distributer with great 
effect. If land be mossy, it should be well harrowed 
with a close short-tined harrow previous to spreading 
the manure, and subsequently be chain-harrowed and 
rolled.” 

Steep for Seed Wheat.—A foreign journal recom- 
mends the following: ‘‘A very excellent steep is to 
make a brine of salt and water strong enough to float 
an egg, and to as much of this as will cover a barrel of 
wheat in a tub add one-half pound bluestone. In it 
steep and well wash the wheat for 36 or 48 hours, then 
strain in a sieve over the tub till all the brine is drained 
off, and mix as much dry, finely slacked lime as will dry 
it thoroughly.” ‘ 





s+. 
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The Country Gentleman.—It has been a great 
assistance to me the past year, as I get more practical 
information from your paper than any other I read ; in 
fact I would ss soon farm without a plow as without 
the CounTRY GENTLEMAN. I will recommend it to all 
my friends as the best and cheapest paper of its class. 

Ontario Co., N. Y., ee ee 





*¢ French Lights.??—An advertisement will be no- 
ticed this week of a light for use where fire of any kind 
is objectionable, which, judging from the sample sent us, 
would be a handy thing for the soldier or traveller. It 
is a phosphorescent preparation put up in a phial that 
can be carried in the vest pocket, and answers to enable 
one to tell the time or examine a compass in a dark night 
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Fuquiries and Auswers. 


Troublesome Weed at the West.—I cnclose you 
a weed which I much fear is to be a great trouble to us farmers. 
I have noticed it for two years. Canyou tell me the name of it, 
and most probable way of subduing it? You will observe that 
it has a very long tap-root, which runs straight down like the 
roots of clover, andif plowed under it sends up shoots from 
every joint, like the so-called quack grass; but it is far worse to 
subdue, having a much longer root running straight down. It 
was quite small when I harvested the wheat. I immediately 
plowed and harrowed the field. Those inclosed are from clods 
that were not broken by the harrows. Those harrowed loose 
and on the eurface are dead, but those plowed under are put- 
ting forth thousands of shoots which will be up next summer. 
When in Kentucky, in 1857, I saw the same weed, I think be- 
tween Lexington and Covington. It appeared almost to have 
destroyed the cornin many fields. Would you please send it 
to some of your subscribers there, and inquire if they have got 
it subdued, and by what process, if they have. JoHN JoHN- 
ston. Near Geneva, N. Y., Aug. 30. [We have not before 
met with this weed. It is evidently a species of Poligonum— 
probably P. ramosissimum, or some species nearly aliled to it. 
‘The general English name for this genus of plants is knot grass, 
and includes the common smart weed. The plant sent is a very 
imperfect specimen, and does not show the leaves. The stem 
very much resembles that of the common knot grass, growing 
about door-yards, (P. aviculare,) having joints an inch anda 
half apart, the joints encased in a small, dry, ragged sheath. 
The best way to destroy it will be some mode of smothering it 
to death, for no plant can grow or live long entirely excluded 
from theair. The plowing which our correspondent speaks of 
ie obviously too imperfect to bury it completely—possibly a large 
double Michigan would lay it under beyond resurrection, or if 
the plowing were repeated a few times, as soon as it first peeps 
above the surface, it would probably soon be completcly killed. ] 

Gherkins.—Inclosed I send you a specimen of cu- 
cumbers, the seed of which I bought for ‘“ gherkins.”” What I 
wish to know is, whether this is the true ‘‘gherkin,”’ or some 
other variety. Our season has been and still is very dry, and I 
thought it might be owing tothe drouth, that they were no lon- 
ger, as the bottled ‘“‘gherkins~ on sale in stores are about as 
large again. Enclosed I send you a leaf of the vine, which looks 
much like a water melon. Iplanted this variety about the first 
of June, alongside of my Long Green cucumber—that Long 
Green cucumber bearing early in July, but this variety did not 
blossom until July 15th, and commenced picking about the 25th. 
Should they be planted earlier, and is this the true sort? O. L. 
De Forest. Waveland Garden, Wis., Sept., 1864. [The spe- 
cimen received is the true Gherkin. It was planted too late— 
hence the small size, but is now in good condition for pickling, 
for which purpose alone it is uscd. If left on the vine until the 
skin becomes hard, it is worthless. ] 

Pears—Grapes.— Which is the best season for trans- 
planting pear trees? What kinds would you recommend for 
this northern latitude, the soil being the rich dry meadow land 
of the Connecticut river? What nursery in New-England can 
I rely upon for good vigorous trees, and the probable price of 
the same? What kind of grape would you recommend for this 
vicinity, the object being for table use, and where can it be 
procured, and the price of the same? W.B. New-Hampshire. 
{Pears may be transplanted either autumn or spring—the latter 
would probably be best ina severe region, especially if exposed 
to wind. We would prefer good upland soil to rich river allu- 
vion. Ona rich low soil the trees are more liable to be killed. 
The Flemish Beauty and Urbaniste are both very hardy varic- 
ties; but fora selection to extend through the season we would 
propose Summer Doyenne, Tyson, Bartlett. Washington. Buf- 
fum, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Howell, Urbaniste, Sheldon, 
Lawrence, and Winter Nelis. There are two or three excellent 
nurseries at Boston, and several at Rochester, N. Y., where 
good trees may be procured. In Western New-York they are 
usually retailed at fifty cents each, Jarger trees $1. The Hart- 
ford Prolific, Concord, and Delaware grapes will all do well— 
they may be had at any of the principal nurseries, and sell for 
fifty cents to one dollar each. } 

Locust.—Could you orsome of your correspondents, 
give me the method of preparing the seed of the Yellow Lo- 
cust, so that it will germinate ?—also whether spring or fall is 
the best time for planting? T.J.Patstey. Jowa. [The seeds 
of the Locust will not usually germinate without scalding. Pour 











boiling water on a pint of the seed, and let them stand a few 
hours. A portion will be found to be considerably swollen— 
pick these out and plant them, and they will grow. Repeat the 
process several times successively on the remaining portion. If 
not scalded, the seed remain hard and horny, and would pro- 
bably lie in the ground many years. } 

Crossing Sheep.—lI have a flock of sheep of about 
200 head (common) mixed with Merino, and want to cross them, 
What kind of buck ought I to get—a Merino, South-Down, 
Cotswold, or what, so I can obtain the best yield and most salea- 
ble fleeces, and where can a buck and ewe of pure blood be had 
of your recommendation? Can they be safely shipped to me? 
What will the price probably be? T.S. B. Holt Co., Mo. [For 
wool, our correspondent may undoubtedly obtain a Merino ram 
which will add considerably to the weight, fineness and value 
of fleece produced, and by continnally breeding only to pure 
bred Merino rams, and throwing out from year to year those 
lambs which are lightest and coarsest in fleece, he may ere long 
bring his flock to a high condition in this respect. If, on the 
other hand, mutton sheep are readily marketable at fair prices, 
and his farm ia good in pasturage, a Cotswold or Leices- 
ter cross will add greatly to size of carcass, and the surplus of 
lambs and wethers will bring a better price than the surplus 
from a Merino flock. If he can pay particular attention to fat- 
tening lambs for market, a South-Down cross would be especial- 
ly useful in this respect. The difference in value between coarse 
and fine wools is now much less than usual, and the former, 
having the advantag: ofsuperiority in carcass, is therefore often 
preferable. But in his State, and with the attention the flock 
would probably receive, the Merino might serve his purposes 
best. We must refer to our advertising columns for the ad- 
dresses of breedere, who may be consulted as to the coat and 
safety of shipments to such a distance, as well as with regard 
to the prices which are too variable to admit of quotation.] 

Red Durhams.—Can you give me any information 
if there is a distinct breed of cattle called ‘‘ Red Durham,” and 
their pedigree, if they make good cows, and where they sprung 
from: H.H. Weston, Vt. [The ‘‘ Durham ” or Short-Horned 
cattle vary in color, red, red and white, roan, and white, being 
equally pure in descent and prubably of equal value, as the off- 
spring from either color is about as likely to vary from that of 
its parents, as to repeat it. Hence there is no such breed as 
‘*Red Durhams,”’ but we believe the name has been applied in 
some districts to crosses, or to pure bred families, in which this 
color predominates. They or any other well bred Short-Horns 
or high grades of the breed, are found to be of very great value, 
except it may be where pasturage is quite poor and the climate 
bleak and unfavorable. ] 

Machines.—Which is the best mowing machine to 
use? H.H. Weston, Vt. [We have frequently replied to such 
inquiries as this, that the difference between the leading patents 
is small, and no one can fairly undertake to assert that either is 
absolutely “ the best.’’ The only way for our correspondent to 
do, will be to address the manufacturers of those which are ad- 
vertised, when the season comes around, and obtain descriptive 
circulars, which he can compare with the examination of those 
for sale in his own vicinity, and judge for himself as to the 
one most likely to meet his individual preferences. ] 

Butter Workers.—Wil! you be kind enough to tell 
me through the Co. GentT., where ‘‘ butter workers” can be 
procured? J. E.L. [Wedo not remember to have seen them 
advertised. Probably they can be had at the Agricultusal 
Warehouses in New-York, Philadelphia and Boston.] 

Wine Making.—Allow me to inquire through your 
paper, asa subscriber, the best method of making domestic 
grape wine, or where I can procure a receipt for that purpose ? 
J.W. Pa. [Will some of our readers answer the above by 
giving plain and simple directions for making wine from 
grapes 7] 

Onions.—Will scullions raised from black seed, if 
kept over until another year, and set out, bottom, or are they 
worthless? W. P. [Will some of our onion-raigers please 
give us their experience 7] 

Keeping Eggs.—Can you give some reliable receipt 
for putting down eggs so that they will keep without injury ? 
R. [The great point in keeping eggs is to have them stand 
on end--some housekeepers are very sure that it is quite indis- 
yensable that the small end should be down; others are equal- 
y sure that they should rest on the large end. Both are very 
successful. They may be packed in oate, dry sawdust, or any 
other material that will hold them in this position. They should 
be kept in a cool, dry room.] 
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Rendering Posts Durable.—Would you please to 
give in the next CULTIVATOR, or as soon as you can, the modus 
operandi of kyanizing fence posts with sulphate of copper or 
otherwise, State how strong the solution should be made, how 
long the posts should be kept to soak, and how the vessel 
should be made to hold the liquid. You say that cooper work 
will not do and it would be hard work to dig out of a log a 
large enough trough for the purpose. I have heard of holes be- 
ing bored into posts where they go into the ground, and filled 
with salt; would this be any use if done after the posts had 
stood a year or two. An early answer to these questions would 
oblige an OLp Suspscriper. [We are unable to give the de- 
tails of the process of kyanizing, as it is but little practiced in 
this country, the material being rather expensive for ordinary 
purposes. We much prefer the use of gas tar, which may be 
obtained cheaply in all towns or cities where gas is made from 
coal. Let the posts or other timbers be thoroughly seasoned— 
heat the tar in a large kettle or cauldron, to as high a degree as 
may be quite safe from danger of taking fire, and then immerse 
the posts for a few minutes in this heated tar, so that the tarred 
portion may be a few inches above the ground when set. This 
material enters the pores, and by entirely excluding moisture, 
increases the durability of the wood to a remarkable degree. } 

Muck and Draining.—I would like to be told the 
price each of the best Muck Manual, and the best Treatise on 
Draining, I desire works that are practical for a poor farmer— 
I mean one indebt. J. E.C. Oneida Co., N.Y. [The second 
volume of Rurat AFFatrs contains an article occupying twelve 
pages, copiously illustrated, on the subject of draining. Klip- 
part’s and Judge French's books on draining are both good, 
and contain much valuable matter. They are duodecimo books, 
but as prices have charged rapidly within a few months, we 
cannot give the present cost. Browne’s Field Book of Manuresa, 
another duodecimo work, gives a great deal of information on 
this subject. There are also many practical hints in the differ- 
ent volumes of RuraL AFFAIRS. ] 


Making Vinegar.—How can cider vinegar be soon- 
est prepared for use? How is the mother in vinegar formed? 
How does it promote acidity? How can it be clarified? What 
occasions the white scum which rises on it while making? H. 
H. [Vinegar is made from cider by exposing it in barrels not 
quite full, with the bung open, in a warm place, as the south 
side of a building, to the full action of the aun’s rays. Thead- 
dition of a quart or two, or even a gallon of molasses to each 
barrel, hastens fermentation and makes better vinegar. The 
addition of a sheet of brown paper placed upon the surface 
also hastens fermentation, by giving additional facility to the 
action of the air. The mother in vinegar consists of the con- 


crete organic matter in the cider, which promotes fermentation | 


and then settles to the bottom ina sort of gelatinous mags. 
We suppose the old-fashioned way of separating the vinegar 
from it, described by Dean Swift, is as good as any, namely,— 


* First rack slow, then rack quick, 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick.” 


Purifying by distillation makes the vinegar nearly colorless, 
but this mode is only adopted for druggists. Vinegar is some- 
times manufactured in the course of a day or two with great 


rapidity, by allowing it to trickle through small holes in the | 


bottom of a pan placed on the top of and fitting a barrel, which 
is filled with shavings. The vinegar runs down the surface of 
the shavings, and is thus thinly exposed tothe air, which causes 
a rapid fermentation, completing the process, if skillfully con- 
ducted, in forty-eight hours.] 

Asparagus.—I should like to know the best mode 
of making an asparagus bed. J. E. C. Oneida Co., N. Y. 
{Select a piece of dry ground, and enrich it heavily to the depth 
of say one foot, by thoroughly mixing in and incorporating old 
manure or compost. Set out the plants or sow the seed very 


early in spring; keep the bed perfectly clean throughout the | 
season, and spread over it a coat of manure just before winter, | 


to be forked in the first thing in spring. The old-fashioned way 
of digging a pit two or three feet deep and filling it.with alter- 
nating layers of soil and manure, is not neceseary, for if the 
plants are set thickly in this bed, their crowded condition will 
prevent the stalks from growing large; they will not do so well 
#8 on a Single foot of rich soil, when plenty of room is given, 
and high cultivation and manuring attended to.] 
Harvesting Beans,—Will you or some of your able 
contributors who have had experience, please inform me 
through the Co. GENTLEMAN, of the proper time of pulling, and 
best mode of curing Marrow beans, and oblige A New Svus- 
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SCRIBER. Cairo, N. Y. [Pull the beans when ripe. the stalks 
still remaining partially green, drive stakes into the ground 
several feet high, place a circle of stones or coarse brush around 
the foot of the stakes, as may be most convenient, to keep the 
beans from the ground, and then pull, dry, and stack them 


around these stakes, the beans radiating from the centre, 80 as 
to throw off the rain, until they become quite dry.] 


Hedges.— W hat is the best shrub for hedge for these 
parts, (10 miles north of Utica.)—clay soil—and also the best 
time to sow or plant? J.E.C. Oneida Co., N. Y. [Further 
experiments may be needed to answer this question satisfacto- 
rily. It is probably too cold for the Osage Orange, which suc- 
ceeds so well where the winters are a litthe warmer. The Back 
Thorn is extremely hardy, but requires a good soil and free cul- 
tivation, away from the shade of trees, to hecome stout enough. 
The Honey Locuet is regarded by some of our most intelligent 
cultivators as the best for cold regions, all things considered ; 
but good cultivation and the best system of cutting back are 
absolutely necessary to form aclose, compact hedge. The Nor- 
way Spruce would form a beautiful evergreen hedge, and in the 
course of ‘time woud probably be stiff enon; h for all ordinary 
purposes. One or two telegraph wires stretched inside of it, 
would probably make it a stout barrier.] 

Cistern Pump.—I am having a cistern dug under 
my cook room, I want to know what Kind of pump will be best 
and most durable, one that will not.frecze in winter, where can 
it be had, and the probable price. T. 'T. B. [We like the old- 
tashioned chain sap J best, if'well made and kept in good run- 
ning order. Some of the best iron pumps, which have a pro- 
vision for letting off the water, to prevent freezing, are neat and 
convenient, and are preferred by some. These pumps are to 
be had at most of the large hardware stores throughout the 
country. ] 


Ice House.—Will you, or some of your readers, in- 
form me how to construct a cheap ice-houre above ground, for 
family use? J. G. H. Posey Co., Ind. [Our correspondent 
wil find full instructions for the construction und filling of ice- 
houses on page 23 of the Illustrated Annual Register for 1864.] 





Wool Growers Convention.—A convention of the 
wool growers of the State assembled at the City Hall, 
Rochester, Sept. 21st, and was numerously attended by 
prominent wool growers from this and other States and 
Canada, The Convention was organized by calling Hon. 
Henry 8S. RanDALL, of Cortland County, to the chair, 
and appointing Hueu T. Brooks, Esq., of Wyoming, 
secretary. A constitution was reported by a committee, 
consisting of Hon. Messrs. T. C. Peters, of Genesee, 
Wm. Kelly of Dutchess, and T. 8. Faxton of Oneida, 
and subsequently adopted. The permanent organization 
was styled ‘‘ The New York Sheep Breeders and Wool 
Growers’ Association.” A committee consisting of Hon, 
Geo. Geddes of Onondaga, Hon. A. B. Conger of Rock- 
land, Hon. A. 8. Upham of Genesee, Gen. O. F. Mar- 
| shall of Steuben, A. F. Wilcox Esq., of Onondaga, E, 
|E. Brown, Esq., Cayuga, and Lionel Sherwood, Esq., of 
Wayne, was appointed to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year, and reported as follows: 


President—Hon. Henry 8. RaAnpDAut of Cortland. 

Vice-Presidents—Lewis F. Allen of Erie, Aaron Y. Baker of 
Steuben, Davis Cossit of Onondaga, Theo. 8. Faxton of Onei- 
| da, Geo. H. Brown of Dutchess, Winslow F. Watson of Essex, 
Samuel Faile of Westchester, and D. W. Percy of Rensselaer. 

Cor. Secretary—H. T. Brooks of Wyoming. 

Rec. Secretary—D. D. T. Moore of Monroe. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 

Executive Committee—F. G. Marshall of Steuben, Ahram 
Stocking of Livingston, James Geddes of Onondaga, E. E. 
Brown of Cayuga, and Elijah Ennis of Wayne. 


The report of the Committee was accepted and adopt- 
ed, and the officers declared duly elected. The Conven- 
tion then adjourned to the call of the President, 


Seedling Concord Grape.—We have received from 
8. WoRDEN of Oswego Co., a box of grapes, which he 
states is from a seedling of the Concord, superior to 
that variety in quality, and ripening with Hartford Pro- 
lific. The specimens sent much resemble Concord, but 
are rather freer from pulp and sweeter than the speci- 
| mens of the last named sort which accompanied the seed- 
ling. Whether this superiority and early maturity may 

be from accidental causes, better soil, or other influences, 
‘cannot perhaps be fully determined until it is tried in 
| different localities; but if the superiority is maintained 
| after the necessary years of trial, it will doubtless prove 
‘an acquisition, 
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Governmental Aid to Agriculture. 


There has never been a time since the declaration 
of American independence, when such an amount of 
needful and efficient aid was proffered to American 
farmers for the promotion of scientific and practical 
agriculture as witnessed at the present day. The 
government is doing many noble and magnanimous 
things for the agriculture of our common country ; 
and although we may not see the important bearing 
that this aid will ultimately have upon our agricul- 
ture, still there can be no doubt that a glorious success 
is reserved in the future for those who will move on 
faithfully and perseveringly where the government 
leads the way. 

One of the noblest and most commendable objects 
which the government has in view is the elevation of 
the character of American farmers as tillers of the soil 
which they cultivate. This lies at the foundation of 
all permanent improvement in every laudable enter- 
prise. The mind must first be enlightened in the 
knowledge of science and arts before we can expect to 
proceed a single step inany improvement. Therefore 
the government has been, and is now, expending a 
vast sums of money in collecting reliable information, 
and in diffusing such information among the laboring 
millions of the working farmers of the land. The aim 
of our goverment is to magnify the vocation of the 
American farmer, to elevate his character from being 
a mere machine to the capacity of an intelligent, 
reasoning, investigating and a thinking being, who 
shall be capable of performing a given operation cor- 
rectly, and of communicating the results to others. 
This object is worthy of a government like ours ; and 
if farmers will feel ready and willing to help them- 
selves in proportion to the amount of aid which our 
government extends to them, we cannot fail to see, in 
a few years, very desirable improvements in our agri- 
culture. 

Another grand and laudable object which our 
government has in view, is to aid American farmers 


in their efforts to make two tons of hay grow, and two | 


bushels of grain, where only one is produced at the 
present time. 

Our agricultural and horticultural statistics show 
that our soil does not produce from year to year one- 
half the amount of grass, hay and grain that it is capa- 
ble of yielding under scientific and intelligent manage- 
ment. And our legislators see and appreciate this 
fact ; and they are anxiously inquiring from year to 
year, “ what can be done to aid the agriculture proper 
of our country ?” 

Many of our farmers are opening their eyes to this 
important consideration, and are commencing renova- 
ting systems of agriculture, and they never fail to find 
that by judicious management they are able to raise 
two tons of hay, easier and at less expense than they 
used to produce one ton. They find that there is an 
inexhaustible resource of fertility in the soil beneath 
their feet, and in the air that surrounds them, and that 
by husbanding these resources, by taking proper care 
of the elements of fertility which are avaliable in 
rendering their soil more and more productive—by 
thinking intelligently and correctly—by reasoning 
philosophically about their employments—by planning 
discreetly and wisely, and by executing understand- 


ngly, efficiently, and in good time, their efforts, both 
mental and corporeal, where they have been charac. 
terized by harmony, have seldom failed of being 
crowned with most satisfactory results. 

We believe that the day is not far distant when the 
aid which our government is rendering to our agri- 
culture, will be appreciated by the great mass of the 
tillers of the soil, and they will perceive that such an 
impetus has been given to our agriculture as could 
have been secured in no other way. 

Now what the government desires, and what is es. 
sential for good success, is, that American farmers 
should resolve to take a single step during each year 
towards carrying out some improvement in the culti- 
vation of the soil. It is the work of a short life-time 
to effect any very great improvement in agriculture, 


But a good beginning this year in one branch of agri- 
culture, will prepare the way for a greater work next 
year, and will greatly facilitate every operation for fu- 
ture improvement. 8. E. T. 





TREATMENT OF FOOT-ROT. 


Eps. Co. GENT.—For the benefit of N. Linton, or 
others similarly troubled, with your permission, I will 
“relate my experience with foot-rot in sheep.” In the 
spring of 1863 I first discovered the disease in my 
flock. The sentiment of no cure for foot rot, except 
by an entire change of flock, was quite strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, and I must say I had “ the blues” 
some, for I had been six years breeding a flock from 
the kind over which some men’s judgments are so mighti- 
ly warped at the present day,—found somewhat in 
| Vermont, I think,—and I hated to part with them- 
| And knowing that if I tried to cure them and failed, 
| I should at least have the benefit of my own experience 
| hereafter, I concluded to try the experiment. 

I commenced with a remedy very highly recom- 
mended, by applying it to such sheep as were infect 
ed and turning them into a lot by themselves, but 
finding the disease likely to run through the whole 
flock, I treated the whole to the same course of “ par- 
‘ing and swabbing,” but to no satisfactory results, as 
the infection had become spread over my fields and I 
had not sufficient clean ones to keep them clear of it. 

I concluded to lay aside “ doctoring,” except in ex- 
treme cases, and wait for winter to destroy the infec- 
tion in the fields. I treated none during the winter, 
‘but in the spring, before turning to pasture, I ex- 
‘amined thoroughly every sheep and lamb, (some 550,) 
and applied the remedy to all infected ones three times, 
and to others twice, at intervals of three or four days, 
since which time I have seen no traces of the disease 
in my flock. 

THE REMEDY.—Of white and blue vitriol, alum, 
verdigris, and copperas, each three ounces—pulverize, 
and add one quart of vinegar; let it stand two hours, 
and stir occasionally, then add of alcohol and spirits 
of turpentine each one half pint, and let it stand 12 
hours. Apply it with a brush of suitable size to work 
between the toes. I found it much better than a swab. 

If many are to be treated, place the sheep on their 
backs in a narrow box eight inches deep, and raised 
from the ground sufficiently to work at and stand 
After the treatment put the sheep on a dry 
A SUBSCRIBER. 








erect. 
floor until the feet are dry. 
Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
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ALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 
On Wednesday, October, 12th, 


I shall offer at Auction my entire herd, consisting of twenty-seven 
cows and eleven bulis, all Herd Book animals, in good breeding and 
nursing, but not show condition, Sale on my farm, 14 miles from 
Camillus Station, on the Auburn branch of the New-York Central 
Railroad. A credit will be given if required. Catalogues furnished 
on application, E. MARKS, 

Sept. 15—w4tmit. Camillus, N. Y. 


HEAP APPLE TREES. 
THIRTY THOUSAND 
FIRST CLASS APPLE TREES, 


Cheaper than the Cheapest. 


A. M. WILLIAMS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





For particulars address 
Sept. 8--witmlt. 


Mes TCLAIR 
Small Fruit Nursery. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS of Austin, Bartlett, Cutter, Downer, 
Hovey, Vicomptesse, and Ward's Favorite, at $1.50 per 100; #10 
per 1,000. P 

Triomphe de Gand and Wilson's, $1 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000. 

Agriculturist, 75 cents each; $3 for 6; $5 per dozen. 

Russell's Prolific, 50 cents per dozen; €2 per 100: $15 per 1,000. 

Buffalo, French's Seedling, Garabaldi and Monitor, $1 per dozen; 
$5 per 100, 

Green Prolific, Albion, Deptford White, Lennig’s White and White 
Pine Apple, 75 cents per dozen; $3 per 100. 

New Price List now ready. Address 

Sept. 7—w3tmlt. £. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 





4 ieee DELAWARE GRAPEVINES. 
From the Original Vine. 


BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS. 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Also strong vines of Allen's White Hybrid, Adirondac, Anna, 
Creveling, Concord, Clinton, Cuyahoga, Clara, Cassady, Diana, 
Golden Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Israella, Lydia, Lincoln, 
Lenoir, Logan, Maxatawney, Outario, Rebecca, Rogers New Hybrids, 
Taylor, ToKalon, Union Village, Underhill’s Seedling, &c. 

Also Downing's Mulberry, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 

Send stamp for Descriptive Price List to 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 

Delaware, Ohio, 





Sept. 8—witmit. 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Eil., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


220 ACRES FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL, 
And Nursery Stock, 


A very general and reliable assortment, particularly of APPLES, 
PEARS, PEACHES, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, STOCKS, EVER- 
GREENS, SHADE TREES, ROSES, BULBS and ORNAMENTALS, 
especially adapted to the West. 
10,000 Square Feet of Glass Used. 
CATALOGUES sent on receipt of two red stamps. 
TERMS CASE. 
Sept. 2—wétm3t. F. K. PH@NIX, Bloomington, If. 











I shall sell this season 
ABOUT ONE HUNDRED HHAD. 
viz., 20 RAMS, 40 EWES, and 40 LAMBS. My yearling rams have 


never been equaled in this country. J. OC. TAYLOR, 
July 2i—w&mtf, Holmdel, N. J. 


RENCH LIGHT. 
For the Use of Soldiers and Others. 


By this simple contrivance sufficient light is given to tell the time, 
or examine the compass when out on scouting duty a dark night— 
WITHOUT FIRE, and small enough to be carried in the vest pocket. It 
is a great convenience for soldiers and travellers. 

Sent by mail postpaid with directions for use, on receipt of $2, 
making a nice present for those who have relatives in the war, Ad- 
dress A. VIRIDET, 

Sept.c—wé&mlt. Columbus Grove, Putnam Co., Ohio. 











Agricultural Books for Sale at this Office. 











FyA®PY FLOWERING BULBS 
FOR FALL OF 15864. 


My ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL CATALOFUE of HARDY DUTCH 
and other Flowering Bulbs, and 


GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


is now ready to send out. It consists of full and plain descriptions 
of tne best 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snow Drops, 





Crown Imperials, Anemones, Lilies, &c., 


with ample directions for Planting and Culture. My Catologue this 
season is beautifully illustrated, containing, among other illustra- 
tions, two full page engravings, and one beautifully colored plate 


of the 
JFSAPAN LILY. 


It is sent free of postage to all who apply, inclosing ten cents. Cata- 
logues always sent to my customers of the previous year, free, as soon 
as issued, without being ordered, 

My) importations from Holland the present year have never been 
equaled for «xtent, variety and excelicnce, Address 

Sept, 3—w2tmlt. JAMES VICK, Kochester, N. Y. 





SNDLESS CHAIN AND LEVER 
HORSE POWERS, 


THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 


Threshers and Separators, 
CLOVER HULLERS, CIRCULAR AND CROSS CUT WOOD-SAW 
ING MACHINES, CIDER MILLS, BROOM CORN SCRAPERS, &c., 
manufactured by 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & (0., Schenectady, N. Y, 


Send for Circular, containing full description and prices of above 


named machines. Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 
April 28--weowtf. 2 Schenectady. N. ¥. 


EW-YORK STATE TILE WORKS, 





NEAR THE CORNER OF 


LARK & LYDIUS-STREETS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WM. M. BENDER, | GEORGE JACKSON 
Proprietor. ! Superintendent, 























= ——= —— 
The subscriber is prepared to furnish Round, Sole and Horse-Shoe 
Tile, over 13 inches in length, by the cargo, or in the smallest quanti- 
ty on demand, at prices that he will defy any other parties to under 
sell him. He will warrant his tile hard burnt. and to fit close at the 
joints, and altogether superior to any made in the United States, 
All tile delivered on board of cars and boats in this city free of 
charge. Price list sent on application, 
Also DRAINING TILE MACGINES for gale of the latest improved 
Patterns. For further particulars address as above. Ap. 7—wkm 


OARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 























FERGUSON ALBANY 


PIANO FORTES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WiLLiaA MM McCAM MON, 
(Successor to BoarpMAN, Gray & Co.,) 
Albany. N. Y. 
§@™ Send for Illustrated Price List, < Jan, 1—uuitf, 
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TRAWBERRIES AND 
BLACKBERRIES. 

Plants of WILSON'S ALBANY SEEDLING, TRIOMPHE DE 
GAND and BARTLETT STRAWBERRIES, sufficient to plant 12 
acres and an equal quantity of LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
can be had in lots for satisfactory notes payable in two years, with 
out interest, on application to EDMUND MORRIS, 

Sept. 29- w2tmIt. Burlington, N. J. 


LD COLUNY NURSERIES, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


THE TRUE CAPE COD CkKANBERRY, 
For Upland and Garden Cultivation. 


October and November are the best months for planting this excel- 
lent and easily grown fruit in Gardens and Market Gardens. The 
crop here last season in my method of cultivation was over 40€ bush- 
els per acre. Explicit directions for cultivation on a small or large 
scale, with prices of plants, will be sent to any address, together with 
a priced descriptive catalogue of all Seeds, Fruit and Flowering Trees 
and Sbrubs, and Plants required for the Farm, Garden or Nursery. 


ALL THE NEW STRAWBERRIES 


are now ready for delivery, prepaid by mail. Now is the time to plant 
for a spring crop. 
Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or New-York. Sy 
Bk. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


EES AND BEE KEEPING— 
A Plain, Practical Work, with directions how to make Bee- 
Keeping a Desirable and Lucrative Business, and for Shipping Bees 


to California. By W.C. Harptson. Price $1, by mail post paid. For 
sale by L. Tcecxer & Son, Co, Gent. Office, 





Sept. 29—wétmet. 





The Annual Register of Rural Affairs---1865. 


The eleventh number of THz ANNUAL REGISTER oF RuRAL 
AFralirs, for 1865, is now in press. The usual amonnt of labor 
and expense have been laid ont upon its contents and illustra- 
tions, and we think it will rank as one of the most interesting 
and useful numbers in the series. 

The purpose of this notice is to apprise ADVERTISERS that a 
few pages will be devoted to their wants, as heretofore. Tur 
ANNUAL REGISTER remains as a work of constant reference 
throughout the year; it reaches thousands who are not subscri- 
bers for either of our other publications, besides its purchase by 
a very large majority of the subscribers to the COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN and CuLtTivaTor. The back numbers remain in demand 
year after year, so that the advertisements are constantly 
brought into new hands. And, asthe sales of the ANNUAL 
REGISTER continue large, not only throughout the Autumn and 
Winter, but also late into the coming Spring, we may suggest 
that advertisers should bear in mind this factin preparation of 
their favors: manufacturers of Mowing and Reaping Machines, 
Plows and other Implements, as well as Nursery and Seeds- 
men, Breeders, etc., will ‘* be first in the fleld ’ for 1865, by tak- 
ing this medium of reaching the Agricultural Public. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


One Page,........ ..-. 25.00 | One Third Page,.... 810.00 
One Half Page, 15.00 | One Fourth Page... 7.50 
Business Cards, (Live Stock, &c.,) 85. 

Our friends will oblige us by sending their advertisements as 
soon as possible ; the space desired should be specified, in order 
that the matter may be set as conspicuously as the prescribed 
limits will permit. 

Albany, August, 1864. LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 


IDER MILL SCREW. 
PRICE, $12.00. 





: HO _ ONT) 


We are making the CHEAPEST and BEST CIDER MILL SCREW 
IN THE WORLD, Whole length, 4 feet, Length of thread, 3\ feet 
Diameter of Screw, 4 inches, Weight, including nut, 125 pounds. 
Also PUMPS of all kinds for Farmer's use. Address 
8. F. P. & F. E. CO., 
J. A. Rumsey, Treasurer. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Oct. 1-—-mI1t. 


G)EED RYE AND WHEAT. 
1,000 Bushels of Seed Rye, 


First quality, and heavy, for sale at $2 per bushel. Also MEDITER. 
RANEAN RED WHEAT, very fine. 62 pounds to the bushel, at $3 
per bushel, delivered in New-York, Buyers to send bags to New-York 
and put grain in from bags sent there. Apply to WM. BEEBE, 
Sept. 29—w2t. Northport, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
MVIOROUGH-BREDS FOR SALE. 

Two THOROUGHI-BRED JERSEY COWS, 3 and 5 years old, 
now in milk. and in calf, by athorough-bred Jersey Bull. Also two 
FULL BLOOD AYRSHIRE COWs, in milk and calf by a pure bred 
Ayrshire Bull. None need apply that are not in want of superior 
pure bred, warranted animals, as the above stock have undoubted 
pedigrees, JOHN GILES, 

Sept. 29 - wt. South Woodstock, Conn. 


EICESTER RAMS FOR SALE. 
Thre¢e Yearling Leicester Rams, 


Price—First choice, 
PEI, cciccucscsccercesatesesee aeteawn 
Third choice, 
Address 
Sept, 29—w2t, 











50.00 


JURIAN WINNE, 
Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co., N. Y. 


PFeOROUGE,. BSED 
Sheep for Sale. 


I will sell ten of my old THOROUGH-BRED SPANISH MERINO 
EWES. A pedigree will be given that 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 
This is an excellent opportunity for any one to start a good flock of 
CHOICE SHKEP for alittlemoney. Forfurther particulars address 
my shepherd, Co... H. H. Merritt, at Brandon, Vt. 
Sept. 15- wi. N. T. SPRAGUE, Jr, Brandon, Yt. 








